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Breweries.* 


T is now 236 years ago 
that the first patent was 
taken out to secure the 
advantages accruing to 
a contrivance for an im- 
proved mode of brewing. 
Sea-coal had just begun 
to come into use, and the 
improvement consisted 
of its adoption and the 
manner of its adoption. 
We read in the lists of 
patents, against the date 
1635, July 23,—“ Nicho- 
las Halse. Making kilns 
for drying malts and 
hops with sea-coal turf 
or other fuel, without 
touching smoke ; capable 
also of being used for 
cooking, drying, and 
starching at one time 
with one fire, and thereby 
lessening the consump- 
tion of wood and straw.” 
In the following year 

Sir W. Bromicker took 

out a patent for drawing double the quantity of 
aqua vite from a given quantity of liquor and 
more strong water from malt than had been 
done. A year afterwards, Thomas, Earl of 

Berks, patented a kiln for drying malt, grain, 
and hops. It was atime when country gentle- 
men and their dames took great delight in what 
were called “ country contentments.” The days 
of the old flockings to the king’s standard, to 
march against France or Scotland, were over 
the possession of town houses was the happiness: 
only of those attached to the State or the Court : 
hence the worthies of those days seem to have 
made their own homes into centres of interest. 
The contemporary works of Gervase Markham 
show precisely the attention paid to the great 
household matters of banquets, brewing, baking, 
dairy operations, and so forth, by the families 
of wealthy country squires of the seventeenth 
centary; but as customs changed, and the 
London season gradually became more and 
more engrossing, those arts were left to persons 
who made them their sources of livelihood. 
Following the fortunes of brewing only, for the 
Present, we may see, that since those homely 
days 600 persons have taken out patents con- 
nected with its perfection. Moreover, carrying 
Out still farther the principle of division of labonr, 


the structural arrangement of a brewery is now | 


Considered the province of engineers whose 
experience has been specially concentrated upon 
the subject, 

A “ brewers’ consulting engineer and archi- 
tect,” Mr. Scamell, has just completed a volume 
Pertaining to this special class of experience. 
In it, he not only unfolds the general principles 
that should be carried ont in the erection of a 
brewery, and instructs in such important details 
&8 sites, wells, engines, and other machinery ; 
but he dilates upon every detail; and then 
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supplements his instructions with twenty plans. 
To this information he has appended a list of the 
large number of patents just mentioned, which, 
in its way, is a veritable beacon. 

Looking into Mr. Scamell’s book, the con- 
viction comes to us that he has really been at 
great pains to master hissubject. In the matter 
of wells, for instance, he might have been con- 
tent with the old method of lining them with 
bricks, with or without rings of cement or con- 
crete ; but, we perceive, he has given the newest 
use of iron cylinders. A deep well sunk at the 
Albion Brewery, Mile-end, through a highly 
diversified section, was thus lined with tubular 
iron with complete success, we may state, a few 
years ago; and any work not recording the 
method would not be up to the mark. “And so 
on, throughout. He by no means intends, how- 
ever, that his work should supersede the services 
of the architect or engineer, and frankly states 
that it would only mislead to recommend any 
particalar arrangement without a knowledge of 
the circumstances and place where they were to 
be made; consequently, he deals in generalities. 
But out of these generalities it is pretty easy for 
any one thinking over the project of building a 
brewery to ascertain the main points to insure a 
successful issue to the undertaking. 

A model brewery should be built upon a gentle 
slope, far away from gasworks, or other ill- 
smelling manufactory, but near a river, canal, or 


dressing 10 ft. deep of made ground, there came 
10 ft. of gravel, then a layer of blue clay 5 ft. 
deep, with one of boulder-stone below it of 1 ft. 
before the great bed of London clay was reached. 
This was 50 ft. thick. Below this was a thin 
layer of wood and metal. Then came 6 ft. of 
sand and loam, with a sandy clay bed 21 ft. deep 
beneath it. Pebbles, shell-rock, mottled clay 
sand and water, brown and blue clay, blue clay 
anmixed, then a depth of 1 ft. of wood, followed. 
Shells and metal, silting-sand, oyster-shells, next 
told of farther old seas. Then there were loam 
and sand, mottled clay, green sand, the same 
with pebbles, the same with clay, flint pebbles 
sand, flint, stones, and at last the chalk. ‘Ihe 
metal cylinder served for all below the first 
depth of 96 ft. 

To return to the model brewery. It should 
have its vast rain-water tanks lined with 
Portland cement; and it would be as well to 
have these tanks of a circular form. Mr. Lowe 
has furnished a table showing the number of 
gallons contained in circular tanks of different 
diameters, and the number of bricks required to 
line them, which will facilitate the needful cal- 
culations. It should have either a vertical or 
horizontal high-pressure engine, with a single 
slide valve, governor, &c.; unless, indeed, it is to 
be a very large concern, when the engine should 
be fitted with an expansion slide regulated by the 
governor or by hand. Its boiler must be of 





railway, so as to admit of an inexpensive supply, 
ag well au distribution of its products; for this | 
gentle slope will admit of the principle of gravi- 
tation being applied to the brewings, and thus 
save pumping. It should have a good water 
supply ; and borings should be made to ascertain 
the presence of this indispensable article, before 
any other outlay is determined upon. The 
foundations of the building should be laid with 
concrete ; except in extraordinary cases, when 
special treatment would be required. The tun- 
room should face the north, and be tiled. All 
floors should be fire-proof; and they should be 
laid with asphalte or concrete, because these 
materials can be swept cleaner than bricks or 
Stones with chinks between them. The rain- 
water should be collected from the roofs and 
stored, either for brewing, or for the horses, or 
for other purposes. With regard to the wells, 
although Mr. Scamell, as we have seen, gives his 
readers choice of brick and iron lining, there is 
something to be said for concrete :— 


18D ou of lining the excavation of wells with bricks, 
P cement concrete is now being used with suc- 
cess. The operation is very easily carried out in soils of ordi- 
nary tenacity and firmness, greater difficulty being of course 
met with in the case of loose soil or ranning sand, Where 
the well is of no great depth, and the soil firm, so that 
an excavation can be made at once, a drum is made, the 
external diameter of which is equal to the internal diameter 
of the well, the excavation being made so much in 
diameter than the drum, as the thickness of the concrete 
and lining of the well is intended to be; 9 in. isa thickness 
which will do in ordinary soil, The space then left behind 
the internal diameter of the excavation, and the external 
diameter of the drum is filled or packed in with the con- 
crete, the depth of which packing is, of course, equal to 
the depth of the dram, which may be 18 in. or 2 ft. ; the 
level a top of packing flush with the top ofdrum. The 
drum is then raised, and supported by uprights and braces 
when another packing of concrete is when the dram 
is again raised, and so on till the whole of excavation 
is lined with concrete, The bottom of the excavation 
should be lined with a layer of concrete 9 in. thick, and the 
top may be arched over, leaving a man-hole door in the 
centre, and a bore for the pump-barrel to pass down. If 
the soil is not very sound, adrum had better be sunk from 
| the top, filling in the concrete from the top, then exca- 
vating below the drum, and lowering this, and then filling 
in the concrete lining.” 














Nothing could be more explicit than this, ifthe 
brewer-elect could only decide which material 
would suit his particalar well best. Bat for this 
information he must still resort to the engineer 
in person. In the case of the well in the Albion 
Brewery, to which we have alluded, it may be 
usefal to state, that the metal cylinder is sur- 
mounted with 96 ft. of brickwork lining, and 
below the cylinder there is a boring 156 ft. deep 
into the chalk, The total depth is 357 ft. It 
was commenced in November, 1858, and finished 
by July, 1860, The strata were found to be 
curiously diversified. After removing a top 








ample dimensions; but it may be of the form 
known as the Cornish boiler, with an internal 
tube, or that known as the Lancashire, with two 
internal flues; and either of them should be 
placed in a separate building, detached or semi- 
detached from the brewery. The pump that 
supplies the boiler should have a “ pet-cock”’ on 
the conducting pipe from it, so that it may be 
readily ascertained whether the water is actually 
passing freely into the boiler, or whetker the 
valves are sticking, or the piston fitting so 
loosely that it draws air; or, better still, a 
“ Giffard’s Injector” should be procured. This 
contrivance, Mr. Scamell urges, is almost 
entirely free from the ills pumps are heirs to, 
and “ that it works with so small a pressure of 
steam on the boiler that it may be said to be 
practically independent of the working of the 
steam on the engine.” Butit has its drawbacks, 
nevertheless, for it will not work when water is 
used at a high rate of temperature, nor will it 
draw water from a greater depth than 6 ft.; 
consequently, a third contrivance, “ the donkey 
engine,” may be'preferred to this clever injector, 
which is, doubtless, well known tv most of oar 
readers as being in pretty general use. The 
claims of the donkey engine are thus intro- 
duced :-— 

** Recently, however, several firms have introduced 
forms of donkey-engines, which, for simplicity of cons:ruc- 
tion, and from the ease with which they are set at and 
maintained at work, and also from the ease with which 
they are ired, are nearly all that can be desired for 
supplying boilers with water. They are capable of pump- 
ing boiling water from the full practicable depth or dis- 
tance, They can be set to work, also, with a pressure of 
steam in the boiler as low as 15 Ib. to the square inch ; 
and, by merely giving a larger cylinder, or using the next 
size to that required to do certain work, as low a pressure 
as 10 Ib. eteam can be used. They work freely at a rate of 
150 revolutions per minute, although we have seen them 
work at a higher rate than this, delivering the water to 
the boiler with the greatest precision.” 


Next come contrivances to ascertain whether 
the water-supply is deficient or over-abundant, 
such as water-gauges, gauge-clocks, and floats. 
Of these the water-giass gauge is the best, and 
two of them should be provided, and kept clear 
and bright. In like manner two safety-valves 
should be provided, and one of them should 
have a lock-up weight, as an extra precaution 
against carelessness. There should also be a 
scum-pipe to remove the incrustations to which 
the interiors of boilers are liable. Ths con- 
trivance has been only recently adopted for 
land boilers, and it is admirable. 

In the matter of machinery : a model brewery 
should be provided with duplicates of the prin- 
cipal wheels; a good supply of wooden cogs 
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and an extra pair of malt-rolls. For ihe sake 


of tightness, Mr. Scamell recommends that i 


the shafting should be turned all over; except, 
perhaps, in dark or out-of-sight places, where it 
may be left “black,” or unturned. “The shafts,” 
he continues, “are best retained in their places 
by means of collars fitted on the shafts, so as to 
work against the sides of the brass in plammer 
blocks, and secured in their places by screws, 
bolts, and nuts.” The malt-mill arrangement 
to be preferred is the adoption of a double screen, 
one fine and one coarse; and a good malt 
measurer should not be forgotten. The “ Jacob’s 
ladder,” or elevator, by which the malt or grist 
is raised, should be cased in cast-iron. The head 
of it should be fitted with brasses for the spindle 
of the top pulley to work in; and the lower end, 
with brasses and adjusting screws, for the 
leather strap. Tin or light galvanised iron 
buckets may be used. Iron mash-tuns, cased 
with felt, are commended, but not insisted upon, 
as some brewers entertain fears that iron acts 
injuriously upon the wort ; but whether of wood 
or iron, it is desirable to have a door at the 
bottom of each tan for the removal of the grain. 
For a mashing-machine, there is a choice be- 
tween an internal and an external arrangement, 
with a recommendation to have both, as an in- 
ternal machine can manage a stiffer mash than 
one of external application. The hoisting tackle 
is best worked by hydraulic power; but when 
this is not to be had, it must be worked by fric- 
tion. Grist cases should be made of well- 
seasoned deal, ploughed and tongued. Hoppers 
if made of iron, should be lined with deal. 

It does not appear to be quite settled yet 
whether beer is better when the wort is boiled 
by fire or steam, in open or close vessels, or by 
coils or “ steam jackets.” While this question is 
pending it would be, perhaps, unwise to make an 
arbitrary selection of either system for our model 
establishment ; but we may mention that Mr. 
Scamell says he has been called upon to substi- 
tute an open copper with a steam jacket for a 
copper, which experiment was attended with 
excellent results. 

Everywhere, we perceive, the brewers’ con- 
sulting engineer has to contend with this 
diversity of opinion upon the proper conduct of 
the various processes entertained by brewers. 
If the brewers could come to one consistent 
system of brewing, the arrangement of a model 
brewery would be much simplified. But their 
contending opinions lead to indecision and doubt. 
Some brewers, for instance, consider the once 
indispensable coolers quite unnecessary and even 
hurtfal to the wort. To these, Mr. Scamell 
would recommend a powerful refrigerator. But 
for the brewer of the old school a model esta- 
blishment should have coolers of sufficient ampli- 
tude to contain the whole gyle, so arranged as 
“ to allow the wort to flow over the first cooler, 
and back over a second.” Then again, the 
technical opinion of the brewer must be con- 
sulted as to the material. The engineer would 
recommend that great source of most of his power, 
iron. But there are some brewers who will stand 
out for bright shining copper ; whilst others will 
have wood, as being least liable to affect the brew 
either one way or the other. Deferentially, Mr. 

nell gives way, and will let them choose: 
provided they refrain from coolers lined with 
tiles, which he abhors, because the numerous 
joints prevent them from being kept sweet. An 
ice-making machine should be in every brewery 
ofany pretensions. The newest agent employed 
in these is ammonia, and theold plan of evapora- 
tion of ether is laid by. The fermenting tans, 
under ordinary circumstances, should be made of 
yellow Dantzic planks and square: aiming at 
perfection, however, they should be slate. Bat 
if the brewer should have Yorkshire sympathies, 
and think no ale like the Yorkshire ales, his tans 
must be made of stone slabs :— 

¥ “mean goed of fitti ‘ermentin 

to have gone PRs be gen oes rey my 

ears, we do not know fs single instance in which 
they have been adopted, while, on the other hand, several 
old tuns have had the heads removed under our superin- 
tendence. Where cireular wood tuns are employed, the 
simplest and best way is to allow the staves to run up, so 
as to form the yeast-boarding, having a man-hole cut in 
front, fitted with sliding-doors. And in square tuns, 
although the expense may be a trifle greater, by far the 
best plan is to construct the tuns of sufficient d 
allowing for the yeast, having a man-hole cut in front, as 
before mentioned. . . . For brewing porter or stout, 
the tans may be of any size, containing in some instances’ 
barrels, Sor alo, Koweren: thoes dan ent tes 

, however, 

limited, from 60 to 120 batrels being 6 prod prt ” 

Another practice that appears to have gone out 
entirely is vatting. The vate in a ~ used 
to be one of its lions; but now it is doubtfal 





whether any need be erected in a model build- 
ing. Should, however, it be settled to use them, 
they should be made of English oak, and placed 
on iron columns and framing high above the 
electrical currents on the face of earth that 
are so disastrous to the quality of beer. 

For wort mains, tinned copper pipe should be 
used, in convenient lengths, with unions, and at 
a fall of not less than 1 in. in 10 ft. For go 
and steam pipes, cast or wrought iron may 
used. Pipes that cannot drain themselves, such 
as stand-pipes, should have draining-cocks. Gan 
metal should be used for all cocks and valves. 
Waste-pipes should be made to discharge into 
an open cistern, and not into a drain. 

The hop-presses should be worked by hy- 
draulic power. Mr. Scamell recommends the 
kind invented by Mr. King, consisting of two 
endless chains placed either vertically or hori- 
zontally, set, not parallel with each other, but at 
an angle, which press the wet hops, and throw 
them out into a receptacle prepared for them. 
A yeast-press is another requisite. The best is 
that in which the liquor is forced into bags, by 
means of a force-pump regulated by a safety- 
valve attached to it, There are several kinds, 
and one of the simplest, according to the writer 
whose recommendations we are tracing out, is 
that patented by Mr. Waller, in which the 
needfal pressure is obtained by the force of 
water acting upon an indis-rubber bag, or by 
allowing the beer to fall from a sufficient height. 

A more considerable item is the malting. The 
best arrangement for this is one working floor, 
with the couch and cistern at one end, and the 
kiln at the other. Over it could be the barley 
and malt stores. But if space should not per- 
mit this easy working plan, and two floors must 
be adopted, place the cistern midway between 
them. Here, both in couch and cistern, the 
excise regulations insist upon certain dimen- 
sions, and a good light for the sake of the 
excise-officer when gauging. The kiln should 
have a perforated tiled floor, from 12 ft. to 18 ft. 
above the firing-place; and it should be pro- 
vided with a cowl in preference to a fixed 
ventilator. 

And, now, what is the cost of such a model 
brewery? Mr. Scamell gives several estimates. 
A “ five-quarter brewery,” delineated with 
“cast-iron cold-water tank, wooden hot-water 
back, malt-rolls, with hopper and flat screen, 
grist case, self-acting mashing-machine, mash- 
tun, with sparger and cast-iron false bottom ; 
steam-boiling wort-copper, wood hop-back, with 
cast-iron false bottom, refrigerator, four fer- 
menting tuns, cleansing casks and stillion, Cor- 
nish boiler and engine, with two sets of three- 
throw pumps, driving gear, all pipes and cocks, 
and well, not exceeding 30 ft. deep,” would cost 
about 2,2001. A twenty-four-quarter brewery 
would cost about 7,7001. As the scale is en- 
larged so is the well deepened, and the appli- 
ances increased in number as well as extent. A 
“ hundred - quarter brewery,” with plant, but 
without a tun-room, would cost about 9,600. 
And a brewery, illustrated, intended for four 
fifty-quarter mash-tuns, with the best fittings, 
an Archimedean screw, hydraulic hoppers, and 
similar ions, is estimated as likely to cost 
12,0001., without the tun-room. 

Socemnenae Mr. Scamell’s book, we seem 
to have through a well- inted ; 
onl i te bead bo bolton tana coches Oke 
grain in the air, nor a difficulty in getting out 
of the way of dray-horses. We feel, despite the 
differences in the modes of brewers, that any one 
about to build or remodel an establishment of 


add that the author was for some years in 
the engineering department of the well-known 
establishment of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 








Fall of a Chapel Gallery.—On Sanda: 
evening, the gallery in the United Methodist 
, at Troon, Camborne, gave way soon 


after the commencement of the sermon, and | j 


fell to the ground. The gallery itself 

a — well ‘wae ee Pesos 
ew persous it at the time. 

and they escaped with a few bruises, 





mentees 


IMPRESSIONS OF BRISTOL AND CLIFTON, 
BY A VISITOR FOR THE FIRST TIME, 


A concertes of streets, intersecting at al] 
possible angles but a “right” one, and with 
every variety of gradient, from 1° to 45° — 
streets too narrow in many places for the traffic, 
and where every one seems to be in the way of 
somebody else; much mud; rows of dingy-look. 
ing houses and shops, between which 
sluggishly a dirty brown river, looking, with 
of heterogeneous shipping, 


a stream ;—such is the general impression con. 
veyed in driving from the bare and uninvi 
railway-station into the city of Bristol, 

so called, the lower town, where the commerce 
of the place is carried on, in no slack or indolent 
manner. The business part of the town, in fact, 
reminds one more than anything else of the 
less-attractive commercial quarters of the city of 
London, which are still unembellished by pala. 
tial-looking offices and chambers; and the 
visitor requires a more detailed investigation to 
correct his first impressions, and to discover that 
Bristol contains, scattered about, more objects 
of architectural interest than he would suspect 
at first sight. Foremost among these, of course, 
are the two well-known churches, the Cathedral 
and St. Mary Redcliff. 

The special work now being undertaken at 
the Cathedral, readers of the Builder need not be 
reminded, is the adding of a new nave to the 
existing choir and under the direction 
of Mr. G. E. Street. It had been intended to 
build two bays of the nave completely, before 
proceeding with the rest; but this intention has 
been abandoned; and, while the two eastern 
bays are now completed, so far as the masonry 
is concerned, the whole of the rest, westwards, 
is already carried up to a considerable height 
from the ground. The nave will, however, be a 
comparatively short one, as the available ground 
is limited in extent westward. In the new 
work, the main of the choir, with its 
three aisles of equal height, and its remarkable 
internal horizontal flying buttresses across the 
side aisles, is being repeated, the material used 
being the Doulting stone, a hard, light-coloured 
freestone, which has been much used in buildings 
in this part of England for many generations 
back. The shafts attached to the piers are, we 
were informed, of blue lias. The perishable quality 
of this material is evidenced so strongly, not only 
in the exterior, but in the interior of Wells Cathe- 
dral, where it was largely used, and where, even 
in the most protected situations, it has cracked 
and rotted away more like wood than stone, that 
we may hope we may have been misinformed, 
unless it be that a harder bed has been found. 
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Southey, in the north aisle, should not be over- | one end in an 
looked ; an the ge = of , a mag is|case whereof, 
a brass to the memory er (he of| designed by the 
the “ Analogy”). The 
ey meme as 
to do the thi or not at all; anythi 

more deplorable than the thin ante 


(next to the tower) in the 
proportion of the interior, 
and splendid vault, as yet undespoiled of its 
aérial effect by the hand of the modern deco- 
hy Fg pqetge peal aes 
nD is av 

of delicate and harmonious ye: ‘~The 
north aisle of the choir is terminated by a 
memorial window to Handel, put up at the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the great composer's death, 
and consisting of compartments 

ject of the Messiah, with a text and a few 
bars of the music over each. The decoration of 
the roof of the Lady Chapel is to be commended 
for moderation in colour; much more so than 
the east window of the chapel. The church 
large double organ, placed half on 
each side of the choir. The most recent work in 
the caureh, the new reredos, will doubtless soon 


Farther out, in the parish of Bedminster, is a 
new church of some 


style of Regulation 


80 
architecture. 


rator; and the 


pretensions, in a A passing glance 
Modern Gothic. In 
lane we may notice the new tobacco warehouses 
designed oy Messrs, Foster & Wood, in Egyptian 
ick tapering columns and lotus 
capitals. What is the connexion of this style 
with the sale of “ Bristol birdseye” it would be 
hard to say, but it may, at all events, prove a 
good advertisement to the owners, as few would 
notice so exceptional a building without stopping 
to inquire what it was. Some brick 
not far from the railway station, built for Messrs. 
Waite & James, are worth notice, 
specimen of bold and effective treatment of this 
class of erection, mainly in brickwork. 
Exchange Buildings, near the top of Corn- 


Writing on the wall,’ 
Bath, architect in hig 
Liverpool and of 
average merit in 
posite this the West of 


arranging 
three arches. There is 
architecturally, for the superstructure, 
int could be made that the shops have not 
light enough ; and though the details might be a 
little better, the general _offect is very good, and 
quite worth imitating in other 
and elsewhere. It is so easy to 
this way to redeem shop architecture 
common absurdity of standing on a wall of 


te feniga of 


5 


London Ingurance 


the way of wreaths, 
kind usually called in newspapers “ 
<iitecs”-<on, capgnesion which apaain volumes 
te the architectural critic. White Ladies’-road 


BER 


YY, & comparatively young player, who is 
already known beyond his native gos and 
whose sterling abilities ought eventually to 
secure him a high place in his profession. We 
should not quit the lower town without a glance 
at the “ Mayor’s Chapel,” a small church, the 
end of which faces College Green, opposite the 
cathedral ; the interior of this also is well 
known to be worth inspection. 
Park-street, a long, fine, very steep street, 
forming the main road to the upper suburbs of 
Bristol, has recently undergone at the bottom a 
treatment similar, on a small scale, to that be- 
stowed on Holborn-hill, and a level approach to 
College-green substituted for what was a deep 
and inconvenient hollow. Near the bottom of 
this street, on the left side, is a bit of the hand- 
writing of the late Mr. Cockerell, in the shape of a 
semicircular porch, forming the entrance to what 
was the Philosophical Institute, and marked by 
the purity and elegance of detail and treatment 
i in all his adaptations of Greek 
Philosophy, however, has lately 
made a move up-hill, and (like many other things 
in the present day), taken up a Gothic taber- 
nacle, in a building recently erected near the 
top of Park-street, and illustrated last 
Builder. The main feature of the 
or narthex, running right across the build- 


on thick shafts or piers of the proportions com- 
mon in modern Gothic buildings; the two ex- 
treme piers at each side 
piers, which front the flight of steps for access, 
circular; the variation forming a happy little 
bit of architectural i 
The general effect of the front is satisfactory, 
except the two little birdcage canopies over the 
angles of the cornice. The interior of the building 
is very plain and dead in comparison with the 
front, perhaps an insinuation that modern philo- 
sophy has more outside show than inside worth. 

may be given to what is called 
“the Triangle,” at the top of Park-street, on ac- 
count of a long row of shops (by Messrs. Foster 
& Wood), showing one of the few attempts 
we have seen in modern streets, i 


orchestra and a large organ, the 
we will charitably hope, was 
organ-builder’s joiner. In this 
k who “deco-| attractive temple of the Muses do attentive 

should learn | audiences assemble weekly to listen to the “ re- 
7 on cai ” of organ music 4 the instrument afore- 
8 -fish, | said (a vi one Willis), given by Mr. 
hung about the walls at the time of our visit, | Risele A iemeamaniat seead ticent 
could scarcely be imagined. 

Crossing two bends of the river, and winding 
along the narrow “ Redcliff-lane,” we come to 
the real architectural glory of Bristol; for the 
Charch of St. Mary, though mostly late in style, 
is for size, loftiness, unity of design, 
ness of decoration, almost paramount 
parish churches. Restoration is 
here also, under Mr. Godwin ; the 

ing on consisting in the re-instating of the 
pai portion of the tower. The general 
of this grand tower is too well known to need 
description ; but it is not all who notice the dif- 
ference of dates between this and the architec- 
ture of the church attached to it, the latter being 
Perpendicular, whereas the tower is Early Deco- 
rated, builé before the completion of the lower 
structure. The door of the north 


of the church consists mainly 


and lofty 

completeness 

nny 
£ is a 


, the centre 


worth noticing. 


of Bristol 
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HELE 


AL 
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g atrol, fro 


have the constructors been, 
nature of their task, that they have cat 
the stone above the bearings of the chains 
i is head—“ Suspensa vie via 

* Tt’s no easy thing 
»_a statement no 
ting, but which it hardly 
on the forehead 

ing. Whether from — on 

or from the bridge itself, the view here 
with the lofty wood-crowned rocks 
rising up river as a foreground, and the 
view down the valley of the Avon, across the amoke 


seems worth while to 


charged. The only drawback to Clifton, as a resi- 
dence, in relation to Bristol, is the steepness of the 
direct approach, which in bad weather renders 
it sometimes a real “ Hill of Difficulty” to the 
pilgrim, whether on foot or on wheels. There is 
talk of a railway, after the manner of the “ Metro. 
politan,” from the town up to Clifton. There 
would have to be a good deal of tunnelling, and 
very heavy gradients; but, with proper appli- 
ances, there is no doubt the ascent could be 
accomplished, and it would probably prove in 
the end a paying investment of money. Archi- 
tecturally, however, there is not a great deal to 
interest in Clifton, A series of wide, clean, 
cheerfal-looking roads, very similar to each 
other, with plenty of gardens and foliage inter- 
and lined with a superior class of 

terraces or detached, cannot but 
convey a generally pleasant impression ; but 
these houses are almost entirely of that same 
jon “handsome” type which is so pecu- 

ly uninteresting to the architect. Almost 
the only dwellings showing architectural feeling 
in design and in the use of materials, are 
those in connexion with the Clifton College, and 
a few near, which show a better style. 
large, open square, thickly planted with trees, 
and with the tall and rather pleasing spire of 
Christ Church rising as a central object, forms, 
however, a very i 
suburban view. The new church of All Saints, 
by Mr. Street, of which only the chancel and 
transept are as yet built, must not be left un- 
noticed, as an almost typical specimen of the 
style and manner of its designer. 
will be like other churches by the same hand, 
plain, even to severity. The interior is diver- 
sified with natural polychromy obtained by the 
use, in piers aud arches, of three stones,—cream- 
coloured, warm brown (in smal! quantities), and 
alight blue. The effect of this in the piers is 
not altogether happy: the horizontal rings of 
colour crowned by an unusually high propor- 
tioned capita], with foliage of almost Egyptian 
type in its flatness, give to the whole a half- 
Oriental—one might even say barbaric—appear- 
ance, original, certainly, but somewhat out of 
keeping in an English church. 
the effect is good; but here, again, we like not 
the introduction of the light-colured soffit- 
member inserted under the variegated archi- 
volt, especially as constructive considerations 
have required an impost in one stone (blue) im- 
mediately over the capital, which thus stops the 
white stone a little above the springing, and gives 
it rather the appearance of a piece let in as an 
afterthought. The brass and iron chancel-screen 
is an unusually good specimen of design and 
workmanship, and the chancel roof is being 
elaborately painted; bat the effect of this can- 
not be judged of while the scaffolding is up. A 
large east window by Hardman, representing 
of saints to whom the a sng 

cated, is pleasing in general effect of colour, 
bat, as Boek mo too crowded with figures. 
13,0001. have already been spent on this church, 
and the work is now suspended for the collection 
of farther fands ; a temporary nave being 
for service, round which the walls of the real 
partially raised. Whatever be tho 


(and it is scarcely fair to estimate the design till 
this is done), it may be predicted that the treat- 
ment of the side aisles (intended for passage only), 
roofed by a series of small stone vaults at right 
angles to the main wall, will give an unusually 
severe and monumental expression to this por- 
of the church,—an expression which we 
will not be carried out in the main 
appearances, is, we con- 

be ceiled with the architect’s favourite 
barrel-vault in three or four cants, with 
iron tie-rods at the 


and picturesque 


The exterior 


In the arches 


erected 


difficulties. Indeed, so impressed 
apparently, with the 
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and towers of Bristol, to the distant rising ground 
beyond. Across the bridge are Leigh Woods, 
haunt of sketchers and other lovers of Nature, 
the beauties of which have been commemorated 
too in print, in as pleasant a book as one could 
wish for at an idle half-hour,—the “ Sketcher” 
papers, formerly contributed to early numbers 
of Blackwood, by an amateur artist, the late 
Rev. J. Eagles, of Clifton, and afterwards pub- 
lished separately. It may be recommended to 
those who can find enjoyment in the descriptive 
writing and reflections of a thoroughly refined 
and educated mind, pursuing landscape art as a 
recreation, at a period when that branch of art, 
thongh haply showing less of accurate imitation 
than now, was certainly more of an intellectual 
and pcetical study than it is with many of the 
artists of the modern school. 

It would be almost ungrateful to take leave of 
Clifton without a word in appreciation of the 
amateur Madrigal Society’s concert, an annual 
event here. The Victoria Room, with its 
“compo” pilasters and rows of plaster statues, 
is no very attractive place in itself (indeed, 
Bristol sadly wants a really fine public room) ; 
but the brilliant gathering this year at least 
amply made up for what the architecture wanted 
in colour and charm; and the sound of some of 
Wilbye’s six-part madrigals, sung by a choir of 
ninety voices,—music, as Kingsley has truly said, 
* worthy of an age of heroes,”—is no unpleasing 
reminiscence for those “ who have ears to hear,” 
to carry away with them after a chance visit to 
Clifton. 








ORNAMENTATION CONSIDERED AS HIGH 
ART.* 


I wisu to make evident to you certain facts :— 

1. Ornamental and pictorial art have been 
united in order to the production of certain 
works, as the decorated windows of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and the conventionally- 
treated floral subjects (and, I might add, figure 
subjects also) which adorned the Egyptian 
temples. 

2. That when thus united they constituted, in 
the truest meaning of the expression, works of 
high art. 

3. That those works which are most fully of 
mental origin, provided the impress of mind 
which they bear is holy and pure, are those 
which are most noble. 

4. That pictorial art can, in its highest de- 


velopment, only symbolise imagination or 
emotion by the representation of idealised 
reality. 


5. That true ornamentation is of purely m 
tal origin, and consists of symbolised imagina- 
tion or emotion only. I therefore argue that 
ornamentation is not only fine art, but that it 
is high art, and that it is, indeed, even a higher 
art than that practised by the pictorial artist, 
as it is wholly of mental origin. 

This being the case, it is worthy of notice 
that ornamentation in its higher forms has 
always been the handmaid of religion, waiting 
upon it and serving it with a purity of purpose. 
The faith of the Greeks was expressed in their 
ornaments, and with the decorative forms of 
Arabian, Turkish, Moresqne, art-passages from 
the Koran have always been richly intersy ersed ; 
thus the aim of the artist has been to call 
attention to the sentiments uttered, by giving to 
them beautiful surroundings, and to convey an 
idea of the value of the truths recorded by 
placing them in contact with such works as is 
most beautiful and most true. It isso also with 
Celtic ornament. The finest patterns are here 
formed surrounding texta from our Scriptures, 
and thus calling attention to them. And these, 
by the intricate, yet beautiful, entanglement of 
lines which they present, symbolise the mystery 
to be unravelled by searching into the meaning 
of the Scriptural expression. Religion will go 
hand in hand with a pure development of that 
creative mind which God has given to us; but, 
directly purity of purpose is replaced by any low 
or sordid motives, then religion departs and 
leaves man to work out his own degradation ; 
while it is a high art, and while a high art only, 
will religion continue to associate itself with it 
in the work of moral teaching. 

There is one fact which I cannot now ask you 
to notice,—a fact in which I take the utmost 
pride, which is this,—that ornamentation has 
even united itself with works of utility, whereby 
it has attained to universality of power. 





* By Dr, Christopher Dresser, F 
the Society of Arts, Vobruny 8th, wer APES eH 


I take pleasure in the thought, I say, that 
ornamentation has even joined itself with works 
of usefulness ; and this I do because it is plea- 
sant to me to feel that I am ministering to 
other things in a manner that bestows upon 
them qualities such as ennoble them, and make 
them better than they would be without such 
ministrations. It has been said that “it is not 
good for man to live alone ;” so I think it may 
be well that art should not live alone; and as 
it is right that the child be ministered to by 
those who give to it education of the intellect, 
grace of manner, and general attractiveness, 
and as it is right that the sick be ministered 
to in such a way as shall induce the bestowal 
of the charm of health, so I think it right and 
pleasant for our art to minister to common 
objects in such a manner as gives to them excel- 
lent qualities. : 

Especially do I take pride in this associa- 
tion of my beloved art with works of utility, 
when I think it has lent an exalted charm to 
hat which would without it be merely an article 
of usefulness, and that it has taught many an 
earnest lesson, as it has appealed from the wall 
which, without it, would merely keep ont the 
weather, from a mat on which the knee has 
been bowed, or from a simple object of domestic 
service, as a cup or a bowl. If ornamentation 
is a high art, and consequently a moral teacher, 
as it certainly is, how interesting is the thought 
of its universality, both as regards time and 
geographical area. Ornameniation is the first 
art which man originates. The savage carves 
his war-spear and the paddle with which he 
propels his canoe into ornamental devices; and 
this he does long before he seeks to imitate, in 
@ pictorial or sculpturesque manner, the forma 
of nature; and this ornamentation which he 
produces is not a form of art which is to lead 
up to pictorial work, as something which is 
higher than it, and then be abandoned; on 
the contrary, it is an art the highest develop- 
ments of which have been contemporary with 
the highest forms of civilisation. It arose in a 
far-off antiquity as a sort of natural outgoing 
of man’s mind; it developed itself with the 
civilisation of the Pharaohs; it flourished in 
Greece during the period of its highest refine- 
ment; and it has been the unvarying accom- 
paniment of every marked period of mental or 
moral refinement, 

Notice also its universality, as regards geo- 
graphical distribution. In England we have 
ornamentation of some sort, or attempts at its 
production, associated with any object to which 
it can be applied. There is scarcely a carpet, a 
lamp, a bowl, a wall-paper, a window-hanging, 
on which some sort of pattern is not found. And 
England presents no exception to the general 
rule; for it is so, not in England only, not in 
Europe only, but wherever civilisation is found, 
and even further yet; for the wandering and 
savage tribes employ it on the few simple 
articles which they make. Works of ornamental 
art are not confined, then, to the few; they are 
not the inheritance of the rich merely ; for it is 
amidst them that we live, and move, and have 
our being. Ornamental, beyond all other arts, 
is cosmopolitan in character. This being the 
case, whata power it might become for good if 
always employed as high art,—if always utilised 
as the teacher of morals, and the handmaid of 
religion. I rejoice in its universality, as it may 
become a mighty instrument of good. 

These considerations are all-important to us, 
as England is the manufactory of the world’s 
goods. Believe me that it is not sufficient that 
an art ministers to the caprices of the unedu- 
cated, or the depravity of patrons, nor even to 
those who seek after beauty merely. If a true 
art, it is above all this; and the artist, the pro- 
ducer of art, is unworthy of the name which he 
bears, if he does not use his every influence to 
so employ form and colour as to elevate his 
fellow-men. Think, my brother artists, of the 
vast area over which your works may spread, in 
these days of quick transit. Think of the good 
which you are sowing broadcast, if your works 
are but noble and pure; and then, I pray you, 
devote yourselves earnestly to the good work at 
which you labour. 

These considerations Jead me to notice that 
ornamentation as a high art must be truthful, 
beautiful, and powerful in expression, for if not 
so it cannot be a moral teacher. There is no 
expression of which man is capable which is 
more god-like than that of truth. Truth, how 
noble, how beautiful, how righteous to attend it, 
and how degrading is falsehood; yet we see 





falsehood preferred to truath—that which debases 


to that which exalts, in art as well as morals ; 
and I fear that, as now practised, there is almost 
as much that is false, degrading, and untrue jn 
my beautiful art, as there is of the noble, 
righteous, and exalted, although art should only 


be practised by ennobling hands. It is this 
grovelling art, this so-called ornamentation, 
which tends to debase rather than exalt, to de. 
grade rather than make noble, to foster a lie 
rather than utter trath, which brings about the 
abasement of our calling, and causes our art in 
many instances to fail in taking hold of and 
clinging to the affections of the noble and great, 
If it were but invariably truthfal in its utter. 
ance, we could then reasonably expect that it 
would prosper, having the sanction of the Most 
High. 

All graining of wood is false, as it attempts to 
deceive, the effort being made at causing one 
material to look like another, which it is not, 
All “ marbling” is false. A Brussels carpet 
that imitates a Turkey carpet is false, so is a 
printed fabric that imitates one which is woven, 
a gas-lamp that imitates an oil-lamp, and a flat 
ornament that imitates carved or relief forms of 
any kind. These are all untruths of expression, 
and are besides vulgar absurdities, which are 
the more lamentable as the imitation and false 
representation are always of a lower order than 
the works imitated. 

To some present, a portion, at least, of the 
falsities which I have mentioned may te ag 
little matters, but this is not the case. I cannot 
believe in little sins and big sins ; and even were 
there such, the little leads to the greater. The 
thief commences his downward career by little 
thefts. Mark this,—if not truthful in little 
things, there is but a small chance of a man 
remaining so in matters. To the orna- 
mentist I say, and this I do earnestly, that if 
our art is to r, and to take hold of the 
affections of the noble and the pure,—if it is to 
have the sanction of that Being who has given 
to man the power of producing the beautiful, it 
must be truthful in its minutest utterance. 

Away, then, I say, with those detestable deco- 
rations which are now beginning to falsify the 
ceilings of the South Kensington Museum, and 
are teaching the public that a lying art is that 
which is worthy of their consideration and of 
national regard. Away with that, I say, which 
does not conform to this, the first of all require- 
ments,—truth. Do you not know that whenever 
art has nationally departed from truthful utter- 
ance,—when it has sought to deceive, rather 
than lead the mind upwards to the fountain of 
all truth, that there has come its final overthrow ? 
Pompeian art was false, and Pompeii was de- 
stroyed. French art, with all its prettiness, was 
not truthful, and France has fallen. Unless there 
is a noble aim in the production of our art,—an 
aim beyond that of merely pleasing the beholder— 
it cannot be a high art, and it cannot maintain 
a prolonged existence. 

I must now notice my second statement, which 
is, that ornamentation must be beautiful in its 
expression. I need not enlarge upon this asser- 
tion, for that which ig not beautifal can rarely be 
ornamental ; but this I may say, that that which 
is beautiful manifests no want, no shortcoming. 
A composition that is beautiful must have no 
parts that can be taken from it while the com- 
position yet remains equally good, or better. 
The perfectly beautiful is that which admits of 
no improvement. The beautiful is loveable, 
and that which is loveable takes hold of the 
affections and clings to them, binding itself 
firmer as time rolls on. If an object is really 
beaatiful, we do not tire of it: fashion does not 
induce us to change it, the merely new does not 
displace it. It becomes as an old friend, more 
loved as its good qualities are better understood. 

My third statement was this—that ornamen- 
tation must be powerful in its utterance. + 
power is absent from a composition, weakness 18 
the result, the manifestation of which cavnot be 
pleasant. Weakness is childish, it is infantine; 
power is manly; power is Godlike. With what 
power do the plants issue from the earth in 
spring. With what power do the buds develop 
into branches. The powerful orator is the man 
we admire, the powerful thinker the man we 
esteem. Even the simple power, or brute force, 
of animals, we involuntarily approve, for power 
is antagonistic to weakness. Power also mani- 
fests earnestness ; power means ; power 
signifies a conqueror. Our compositions, then, 
must be powerful. 

But tesides all this, we, the professors of the 
art of ornamentation, must manifest power in our 





works; for, being sent as teachers to instruct, 
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ennoble, and elevate our fellow-creatures, we 

shall not be believed if we do not utter our 

truths with power. Let truth, then, be uttered 
with power, and in the form of beauty. 

Here, again, we find the new ceiling decora- 
tions at the South Kensington Museum wanting, 
for they are not only without truthfulness, but 
they are as feeble in expression as a new-born 
babe. Look at the sketch decoration of the 
refreshment-room, or at the finished ceiling in 

the Majolica Court, and you will be astonished, I 

think, at the almost total absence of all that is 

beautiful, true, and ennobling in art. If a 

selection of the deformities of most debased 
styles of ornamentation had been made, and 
that when these styles were in their worst 
periods, I cannot conceive of more unworthy 
results being achieved. In the name of trath, 
in the name of beauty, in the name of power, I 
protest against such. 

I can only account for this national fostering 
of a quasi-Romanesque or Renaissance art in 
this way. Sach a style does not consist of true 
ornament at all, but of pictorially treated frag- 
ments, as I have before said. It is, therefore, 
misapplied pictorial art, and has no association 
with true ornamentation. This being the case, 
and the authorities of the South Kensi 
Museum being either pictorial or men 
with pictorial tastes, this fostering of a detestable 
mongrel art can be understood, yet it is none the 
less lamentable. 

One great aim of the ornamentist must ever 
be the prodaction of The great orna- 
mentists of past ages have been those men who 
achieved this most desirable result. To spend 
life where this is not achieved is, to the informed 
and sensitive mind, to be subjected to continued 
misery. This repose cannot be achieved by any 
Romanesque and Arabesque treatment; for 
these involve the production of pictorial frag- 
ments, each of which must be a “spot” in the 
composition, as it is a centre to which the eye is 
called. For this reason, were there no other, I 
should object to these styles; bat, beyond all 
this such treatments are untruthful in their 
expression, 

In this one fact, however, I rejoice. The 
authorities of the South Kensington Museum, if 
I rightly understand their characters, are men 
who have only to be shown that they are wrong 
in order that they may put matters right. I 
hope, then, that my remarks may reach their 
ears, 

My time is gone, or I should have songht to 
show you that the art for which I now plead can 
soothe, as does sweet music ; can cheer, as does 
the merry air; can hush to reverie, as does the 
solemn anthem ; in short, that it can express and 
minister to all the various emotions of the 
passions or soul, 








SCIENCE IN ARCHITECTURE.* 
Cementing. 

Goop cement face-work will stand well for 
many years without being painted. Cement 
that requires painting for durability, and not for 
appearance only, is of inferior quality; the 
principal object in painting cement work is to 
give it a fresh appearance. The front of the old 
Compton House, in Church-street, which had all 
the appearance of stone, was cement that 
had not been painted. Portland cement 
may be always told by its bright colour of bluish 
tinge; the common is a dull slate colour. For 
face-work, two of gravel and one of cement is 
the best mixture, with the finishing coat half 
and half; too mach cement in the mixture making 
it, technically, too rich, is & common cause of 
— Good cement, the second day, should 
: so hard that it cannot be broken without dif- 
Pte. that which will crumble easily in the 

gers on the second day may be condemned at 
pr a8 not good. Specifications often require 
pros: gravel = shall be mixed with the cement ; 
a for mouldings should, however, be mixed 
7 a sharp sand, otherwise a smooth finish can- 
. be obtained. Portland cement should not 
Then on finishing : this perishes the cement. 
an first coat should be well wetted and soaked, 

en the last coat put on, and this not touched 
wun with water. If rain gets to it before being 
lang 22, i is very liable to perish ; on the other 
Pr, fire-cracks, common in cement works, often 
the eet the under coat being too dry when 
a If cement be put upon a 





sides, preventing 


first evidence of indifference. 
Plastering. 


phrase “lime to be well burnt” is apt to mis- 
lead. When sluiced lime is much better than 
when slacked, in the common way ; by sluicing 
I mean letting it fall to pieces, instead of running 
it with water; it becomes much more durable 
for mortar, and especially for pebble dashing in 


plaster the least bit remains whole, though as 
small as a pin’s head, it will burst in time and 
throw the plaster off the wall. This explains the 
cause of bursting occasionally seen on plastered 
walls. When the lime is run with water, this 
defect is not so frequent as when the lime is 
allowed to fall, The latter mode, however, makes 
a superior mortar; but the lime for this purpose 
is ‘best prepared two or three months before- 
band, which precaution prevents any portion of 
the lime remaining whole: it involves extra 
trouble in turning it over, which makes the 
mortar very expensive. I have known the fol- 
lowing practice to be observed in making good 
mortar. The lime spread on the ground and a 
little water thrown over it; the whole then 
covered with sand, and left for three or four 
days. The water slacks the lime into a powder ; 
this is then mixed with the sand, and the whole 
through a sieve; it is then ready to mir 
with water to form mortar or plaster. 

The best way of forming plaster cornices is to 





B 
Liverpool aren Parslow, From a@ paper read at the 


run a moffled mould, muffled with plaster of 


wall liable to damp, the wall should be allowed 
to dry first, otherwise the cement may perish. 
If this precaution is not taken, and the damp 
in the wall does not dry out quickly, or becomes 
renewed, the cement is sure to perish. The 
cracks that occur in the lining of rain-water 
tanks are not generally due to inferior cement, 
but to insufficient provision for bearing the 
weight of water. In making a rain-water tank 
of brickwork, it is well to build the half-brick 
lining in cement, and then form the bottom of 
the sides of the tank with cant angle bricks; 
this takes a great deal of the pressure of the 
water off the bottom, and throws it on to the 
h cracks occa- 
sioned by settlements. The cant bricks may be 
put in after the tank is formed, set in cement, 
but they are better built in as the work proceeds, 
and bonded. For pointing about roofs, hair- 
mortar, mixed with cement, is better than cement 
only; it adheres when the heat and cold cause 
expansion and contraction, and does not crack 
through uneven drying; half and half is a right 
proportion. Good cement is often spoilt at 
buildings through undue exposure, or otherwise 
by want of care; when the men are disposed to 
put this into their work, it becomes difficult for 
the architect to detect the evil until too late. It 
is necessary to be very strict with men on the 


In lathing for plasterwork laths should break 
bond, an arrangement technically termed snatch- 


the bond should be broken by changing the 
length of the laths every 5 ft. or 6 ft., and so 
causing one set to stretch across the joists to 
which the others have been fastened. This system 
takes more time than the ordinary system, and 
will not be adopted by men unless they are well 
looked after ; it requires to be distinctly specified, 
on account of the extra labour. It is well to 
examine the cow-hair provided for mortar before 
it is used ; hair ought to be long and sound, but 
often it is brought to the building in bags, of 
short length, and quite rotten, no strength in it. 
This sort of hair makes the plaster far worse 
than it would be without any. The plaster should 
also be examined before being put upon the ceil- 
ings, by holding a little up with a spade; the 
quality in this respect can be detected by the hair 
hanging down. The finishing coat of plaster is 
sometimes set with hair in it; the plasterer 
picks out the white hair and beats it fine, then 
uses it with plaster of Paris. The last coat 
should be composed of about one-third plaster to 
two-thirds of lime putty. The blotches or 
streaks sometimes seen in plaster walling are 
generally the result of bad work, though not so 
in all instances : asooty or burnt brick in a wall 
will sometimes cause an unsightly patch on 
the plaster; marks from this cause have been 
known to come not only through the plaster, but 
the papering also. New ceilings ought not to be 
whitened ; whiting eats into the new work and 
injures it. Lime for mortar should be burnt bat 
little; much burning destroys its nature; the 


mortar. If in mixing the lime for mortar or 




























































Paris, upon a ground of hair mortar, and leaving 
about one-third of an inch to be run afterwards 
with plaster of Paris and lime putty ; this makes 
@ much stronger cornice than is made by the 
present system, which is only a result of a wish 
to expedite the work and make it cheap at the 
expense of quality of workmanship. Plaster 
cornices often crack through there being common 
plaster mixed with the good ; the common sets 
more quickly than the good, and the uneven 
setting produces cracks. It is a common 
practice to mix glue with plaster when there is 
doubt as to its quality; the glue causes the 
whole to take a longer time in setting. 


Plumbing. 


No branch of the building trade requires more 
careful supervision in the execution of the work 
than this; defects creep in from all conceivable 
causes. I was recently asked to look at the iron 
cistern attached to a circulating boiler that had 
only been in use three years, but was now worn 
out; the house was of good class, 1501, rental. 
I found, on examination, that the bottom was 
completely worn through, and accounted for it 
thus: no steam pipes had been fixed, and hence 
the pressure of the steam had exercised a force 
upon the bottom and sides of the cistern, result- 
ing in the effects named,—mild compared with 
what they might have been, for though the 
necessary steam pipes had been omitted, stop- 
cocks to the pipes had been carefully fixed. 
Evidently the steam had found its only escape 
through these pipes, and hence, had the stop- 
cocks happened to have been turned at any time, 
there would then have been no possible escape 
for the steam, and an explosion must have re- 
sulted. The work had to all appearance been 
committed to the care of apprentices, who did 
not understand it, and this is one source by which 
errors creep into this important branch of the 
building trade. On another occasion, on being 
asked to look at some property in course of 
erection, I found the lead pipes were all of con- 
siderably less weight than specified, and having 
them, as I thought, all changed, I discovered a 
length of the old piping left in a place where not 
exposed, the new being jointed to the old in such 
& position as almost to escape detection : there 
was an abundance of lead piping supplied for 
the purpose by the contractor, and the only con- 
ceivable cause for this deception was the dis- 
inclination of the man employed to put himself 
to the necessary trouble involved ; and here again 
another f)urce may be observed by which errors 
creep in. As another illustration, I recollect, on 
the completion of a first-class villa, part of the 
flashings proved to be of three pounds lead only : 
this, on being discovered, excited suspicion as to 
the whole of the leadwork ; on examination, how- 
ever, the remainder proved correct ; and the con- 
tractor, who was an honourable man, accounted 
for the circumstance by supposing the man whom 
he had employed when engaged with that por- 
tion of the work found himself short of material, 
and used what was nearest to hand. Such cir- 
cumstances show special necessity for careful 
and intelligent supervision of this branch of 
works, since, apart from malevolence, careless- 
ness and accident may result in so much defective 
work that, though not at once apparent, is in the 
end the more injarious. Where there is a disposi- 
tion to deceive, the facilities of plambers’ work are 
so numerous that the results are often infamous. 
In a recent erection in this locality, the sole con- 
tractor for which was a most honourable man, 
the roof, on completion, proved to be flashed with 
zine, painted to resemble lead, as per specifica- 
tion, being fixed so as to deceive in those positions 
likely to be examined. The eye may soon become 
familiarised with the various thicknesses of lead 
sheets and pipes, and it is advisable to make an 
effort to retain this familiarity. In the islands 
at the north of Scotland I found, on a recent 
visit, that ordinary flashing is executed with 
7 lb. lead. This is an unusual strength with us, 
but should be adopted everywhere, when the 
flashings are long or exposed to unusual tempest. 
Ways and means are continually evidencing 


themselves for saving expense in the manufac- 


ture of the numerous fittings required in plumbers’ 
work, and a strong check is required on the part 


of the architect, while, on the other hand, it is 
no less important that he makes himself familiar 
with the numerous improvements that are con- 
tinually being invented. To enlarge upon this 


latter subject would be out of place in this paper. 
Common brass-work in taps, &c., is often deterio- 
rated by a mixture of zinc in the metal. This 


may be known by the light yellow colour of the 


brass when polished. The best brass-work, con- 
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taining gun-metal, has a much darker colour, 
Lead-piping is often obtained cheap in Liverpool, 
made of old pipes, from which the solder has not 
been extracted in the ordinary way, and which, 
being left in the lead, necessarily destroys its 

* properties. The regulating cisterns of some 
houses I recently examined leaked in most in- 
stances, though they were comparatively new. 
I found the cause was in the valve being flush, 
instead of being raised, a difference which con- 
siderably reduces the cost of cisterns, but detracts 
materially feom their usefulness. The action of 
the plug and chain, assisted by corrosion, soon 
wears down the metal round the valve, causing 
it to leak; bat when the valve is raised, as it 
should be, the thickness of the valve has to be 
worn down, which is hardly possible, before this 
tendency to leak can begin. A little difference 
such as this makes all the difference between 
good and bad plumbing ; and, again, in reference 
to fixing these fittings, the cheap ways of jointing 
pipes may be soon detected; but we cannot 
readily observe when taps and cocks are secured 
with a mixture of packing and solder, instead of 
being ceatly soldered only, which is essential for 
such fittings. Boss taps are best having a square 
knob attached to the boss to secure their hold in 
the wood or stone work. Otherwise, when the 
tap is screwed or unscrewed, the pipe will be 
twisted and so injured. Since the subject of 
using lead pipes lined with block-tin has been 
before us recently, I will not, as I intended, go 
into its merits, particularly as the chemical pro- 
perties of the Liverpool water have not the 
action upon lead that is experienced elsewhere, 
rendering such pipes necessary with us; but, in 
reference to the subject, I heard of a case of lead 
palsy, where the doctors were at first puzzled to 
find out how the lead had entered the patient’s 
system. They subsequently found, however, 
that he had been accustomed to drink water 
taken from a lead pipe, which, for a considerable 
distance, had been exposed to the outer air; and 
this circumstance was regarded by the medical 
men as the cause of the disease, inasmuch as 
chemical action sets in through the influence of 
water on lead pipes, mach more seriously when 
aided by the external air than when the pipes 
are covered in the usual way. Thecircumstance 
suggests the necessity of caution in covering 
lead pipes. Lead pipes are liable to being in- 
jared by vermin. I have known rats to gnaw 
holes in gas and water pipes, and make serious 
havo> in a single night. Covering pipes with 
gas-tar is a good preservative, since rats will 
not touch this. 





THE PRESERVATION OF BAALBEC. 


Some few days ago Mrs. Burton made a very 
interesting communication to the Times on the 
subject of the remarkable ruins of Baalbeo, 
describing their present unsatisfactory condition, 
and the failure of an attempt to remove some of 
the modern obstructions, in consequence of 
caprice on the part of his Excellency Rashid 
Pasha, who at first sent from Damascus Mr. 
Barker, chief engineer to the Government of 
Syria, to superintend the work. Mrs. Barton 
says :— 


“ After examining the Saracenic capping of large stone® 
overlying the south-eastern anta of Toohey and which 
seems to crush down the cornice and to exfoliate the 
columns at the joints, it was judged unadvisable to 
remove them. The cornice, broken in two places, inclines 
slightly outwards, while the stones are disposed exactly 
over the centre of gravity, and serve to diminish the 
thrust. We therefore left with regret this hideous addi- 
tion, this bonnet de nuit, which must now be regarded as a 
necessary evil; and I may here remark, for the benefit of 
your general readers, that no one can form & coneeption 
of the size of the stones used for buildin Heliopolis, 
unless ve ne seen them. The three oO 
measuring t., 63 ft. 8in., and 63 ft. long,—each 13 
in height and breadth, and raised to a height of 20% or 
more,—take away one’s breath, and compel one to sit 
pouee 2 See only to get more and more puzzled, and to 

Ww very superior in stone- and transporting 
the te domaiich the 

; work was to ish the ble eas 

masking wall, At an interview with the ins sutheitioe 
it was Serre at (hey shoald supply labour on iti 


f condition 
of being allowed to carry off building material. During 
our stay of five days, the upper part of the barbarous 
screen been removed, much to the benefit of the 


temple; and it was a it excitement to the small 
lation of the village of Baalbec to mancees of 
-— * ing down with thud. amr 9 a 
> in next to expose, by clearing a 
rubbish-heap at the proper entrance, the Section 
extending on both sides of the great portal, Lastly, we 
had planned to underpin the falling key-stone with @ 
rphyry _— of which there are several in the Jami-el- 
or chief mosque. The prop was to be as thin as 
Of Baal, the suncgod, which wotrand old sagle, emblem 
, sun- wi i 
of the middie soffit stone,” —— 


As soon, however, as the work was commenced 
Mr. Barker was summoned to Damascus by 


Rashid Pasha, who, after having offered to carry 
out the improvements, changed his mind sud- 
denly, inexplicably, 2 la Turque. He objected to 
the building materials being given away, and 
gave Mr. Barker something else to do. Now, 
although the motive may have been different 
from our own, we are ferced to say that we 
agree with his Excellency in this objection, and 
trust some other mods of payment will be found. 
It may be quite true that the only materials 
Captaia Burton and his party were willing should 
be taken away were those of the modern addi- 
tions and di ts, bat the system is a 
most dangerous one, and its introduction would 
probably lead to great loss and injury. 

Mrs. Burton gives @ programme for a morn- 
ing’s work there :— 


“The temples are, doubtless, the main attraction, but 
they are not everything, at Heliopolis, Walk up the hill 
to the south-east of the Kala’ah, examining the remains 
of the western wall about the gate now called ‘ Bawwdbel 
Dauris, or ‘El Sirr’ Visit the rock tombs and sepul- 
chral caves, the remains of the small teraple and Doric 
columns, and the Saracen Kubbat, or dome, under which 
lies Melek el Amjad, of the Seljukian dynasty. From 
this high point the view of the ruins and of the valley is 
absolutely charming. Descend to the nearest 
(quarries), and measure—every one does with different 
results—the Hajar el Hableh, or ‘pregnant stone, as 
the huge unfinished block is called, Our measurement 
was 70 fc. long, 14 ft. 2 in. high, and 13 ft. 11 in, broad. 
It was doubtless cut and prepared for building, but not 
detached from the quarry at one end, and the extraor- 
dinary sight makes you exclaim, ‘Something must have 
frightened them away before they had time to carry it off.’ 
Ride to the Kubbat Dauris, the Wali, named from a 
neighbouring village; its eight columns of fine granite 
have doubtless been removed from the classic building. 
hanes proceed to the other quarries to the north of the 
temples,” 


Some of our readers who have lately visited 
the City of the Sun (we know two or three) will 
perhaps tell us little about the actual state of 
the temples, and the steps that might wisely be 
taken in their fayour, These marvellous relics 


of the past are the property of the whole civilised | the 


world, and all the world is bound to look after 








THE CENSUS IN APRIL NEXT. 


Documents have been sent ont all over the 
country to the local officers, in order that they 
may at once make the arrangements necessary 
for enumerating every living person in England 
in one day (Monday, April 3rd). 

It is an arduous and important undertaking, 
and can only be accomplished with the assist- 
ance and goodwill of the public at large. 

The first duty of the superintendents and 
registrars is to plot out the country into some 
33,000 enumeration districts and to appoint 
enumerators. This is now being done. The 
assistance is required of the municipal and all 
other authorities in marking boundaries on maps, 
naming and numbering streets, &c., and in such 
other ways as are indicated in the Registrar- 
General's letter to the mayors and chairmen of 
local boards. 

The scale of payment sanctioned by the Lords 
of the Treasury will afford a higher rate of 


remuneration than that assigned in 1861. It is| i 


hoped, therefore, that efficient persons will be 


the 
themselves that will be left to be 
ve 


3’ | Alled up are very simple and explicit, and gi 


specimens, in print, of the to fill up the 
blan! print, way P 








GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
Tue 665 pi 


and serve, even where technical power may be 

less apparent, to attract attention and gratify the 

thonghtful observer. We cannot do better than 

send our art-loving readers to examine for them- 

selves. Mr. F. W. Barton’s “ La Romania” (172), 
WwW 


Mr. Poynter's portrait of Lady 





(253), Mr. Marke’s “Thoughts of Christmas” 


(269), * The Enchanted Forest” (8), by Mr. J. A, 


Fizgerald, “ Left Behind,” by Miss Claxton (15), 
and “ The Mystery of Faith,” by Mr. 8. Solomon 
(89), will not be overlooked. The drawing by the 
last-named artist on @ screen, and Mr. Cayo 
Thomas's sketches for decorations, are less likely 
to be seen unless looked for, Mr. Andrew Donald. 
son, Mr. Jas. Hayllar, Mr. Joptings Mr. Joseph 
Kuight, Mr. Playfair, Mr. A. C. H. Luxmoore 
(“The White Cockade”), Mr. Waite, Mr, 
Haynes, Mr. A. Severn (“Evening oc the 
Tiber”), and Mr. H. Schlesinger, also send inte. 
resting examples oftheir art. Mr. Edward Fahey, 
in “Glaucé” (200), makes a jump forward, 
“ Flounder Spearing” (217), by Mr. Hamilton 
Maecallum, should not be missed, nor Mr, 
Macquoid’s drawings of Spanish buildings, 








PERMEABLE AND IMPERMEABLE 
FOUNDATIONS. 


Ar the close of Professor Ansted’s paper at 
the Institate, part of which we printed in a 
recent number,* a discussion of much value 
followed. We must confine ourselves to some 
of the principal points mooted. 5: 

Dr. Henry Letheby said,—I think that in » 
sanitary point of view too much consideration 
could not be bestowed upon the application of 

to the whole question of building ; as, for 
example, to the upon which a structure 
is erected, and also to the materials of which it 
is to be ‘constructed; for every medical man of 
large sanitary experience must have been con- 
stantly brought into relation with very expressive 
facts, showing how terribly the question of the 
character of the soil, and the nature of the 
materials of buildings, have been neglected. The 
views to which Profeasor Ansted has directed 
our attention are, I think, especially worthy of 

i ion of architects, because they 


different places ; and his views were singularly 
confirmed by the facts which presented them- 
selves during the last epidemic of cholera in 
London. It happened, indeed, during the epi- 
demic of 1866 that certain places in the eastern 


P 
seriously affected by it; and when the whole of 
the facta were inquired into, it was found, most 
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— A the immunity from cholera at 
ansteed, Walthamstow, Buckhurst Hill, Leyton- 
stone, Stamford Hill, and North Woolwich, may 








* See p, 22, ante, 
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in this Institute or before another body, to which 
most members of this Institute have access— 
atill, as regards the foundation, I am quite pre- 
pared to tell the meeting all about it. The 
Fleet river was; at that spot, perhaps from 
100 ft. to 150 ft. wide. In the course cf time 
it became the Fleet sewer. The bottom of the 
old Fleet river was something like 20 ft. below 
the level of the street. The tide rushes up the 
Fleet-sewer, and fills it about two-thirds of its 
height. The height of the sewer is 13 ft. ; the 
bed of the sewer and the bed of the old Fleet 
river being about the same level, has from 10 ft. 
to 12 ft. of water on it twice in every twenty-four 
hours. 

The bed of the old Fleet river was in 
clay, and the bed of the sewer is in clay. The 
foundations of the Holborn Viaduct at that spot 
were put in bit by bit, without a coffer-dam, 
with the Fleet sewer between them, subject to 
the enormous scouring action which results from 
the drainage of so many miles of country, and 
to the tidal action ; therefore, as you may sup- 
pose, the foundations were put in under great 
difficulties, and very much anxiety, and they 
were carried to something like 7 ft., and in 
places 8 ft. below the level of the old Fleet river, 
and solidly embedded in a compact mass of 
the London blue clay. I believe if you take the 
bearing area of the concrete base on which the 
granite pillars stand, it will bear per square foot 
of surface five, six, or seven times as mach as it 
can possibly have to bear, supposing the brid ze to 
be packed with human beings ; and when a close 
examination was made by myseif, and perfectly 
independently of me by three engineers not 
selected by myself, they found, as closely as it is 
to sup the buildings which would come upon | possible to ascertain anything of the sort, that 
it. e have a notable instance of this in St. | the foundation had not yielded in the slightest 
Peter’s at Rome. The edifice was built upon the | degree. 
ancient site of the Circus of Nero, and two bell} And now all I have farther to say is, 
towers were built on the front, which were) that those three engineers made their report, 
obliged to be taken down from the insecarity of | attributing the fracture to bad jointing, and I 
the foundation, there having been old construc- | think any man who will take the trouble to go 
tions beneath. In the case of London artificial | and look at this somewhat instructive partial 
substrata arise from a variety of circamstances. | failare, will be of opinion that the defect ia the 
There was, for instance, the old Walbrook. | columns is attributable entirely to the vad joint- 
Many have been the casualties to the founda-| ing. Now, although I do not admit a defect, if 
tions of buildings in the bed of the old brook. | there was a defect in the design at all, it was 
Nothing could be more unreliable than building | that I endeavoured to make too fine a joint, and 
on such soil as that; and many of us here/| expected as conscientious workmanship as if I 
recollect the Fleet ditch lying an open stream | had worked the stone myself. I did not get it, 
northwards of Holborn, since covered. The/| and a space of the thickness of a sixpence 
memory of the circumstances passes away. | between the surfaces in such an inelastic mate- 
Architects build, not knowing the facts, on what | rial as granite, would be as likely to be the cause 
they thiuk is a good substratum ; but below it is | of fracture as if it were a much greater space. 
treacherous, and serious consequencesenaus. In| When the columns cracked they found their 
Egypt there are whole towns built in series one | bearing, and they have never moved from that 
upon another. I have seen a hill cat through, | time to this. 
and there were laid bare the strata of villages of| rofessor Ansted (in the course of his reply 

i " upon the discussion) said,—From the account 
which Mr. Haywood has given of having 
reached the London blue olay, it is clear 
that the view I entertained was incorrect, and 
therefore I at once withdraw my remarks with 
respect to the Holborn Viaduct foundation. At 
the same time, I would take the opportunity of 
reminding the meeting that a bed of clay reached 
under such circumstances in preparing founda- 
tions’ for a large constraction might, though 

ly thick and steady, have had below it 
another mass of alluvial matter and loose sand. 
I have myself seen such cases where loose and 
quick sands have underlain 40 ft., 60 ft., and 
even 90 ft. of thick sound clay. Similar cases b 
are not even uncommon in river valleys, and I i te 
regret I did not quote some instance more dis- a 
tinctly to the point, and one in which I had the 
facts more completely before me. I hope, how- 
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works of drainage carried out in any towa, 

the mortality from phthisis notably diminishes. 
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building is constructed is not without its infla- 

ence in peo capes Nip yunenage plied in. g 

This is especially so in the case of public hospi- 

tals, where the 

stone of the inner walls may actually determine 






















































































(.) of site, and throuchout his work we find 
allusions to the importance of careful considera- 
tion being given to the selection both of site and 
of water sources. I could wish that each young 
the | student possessed a copy of Vitruvius, and would 
read it through, for in it would be found not only 
illustrations of the canons of the ancients in re- 
gard to art, but practical lessons as to materials 
and construction, which are of the utmost value 
even in the present day. His was a compre- 
hensive and judicious mind; and I am sorry to 
say that he is less valued than he deserves to be. 
Tn many cases it is necessary to attend to the 
substratum, to see whether it is sound naturally 
or artificially, and to ascertain whether there is 
cause to doubt the sufficiency of the substratum 









face walls. All this would, I think, be prevented 
to a large extent by a carefal consideration of 
the geological and physical qualities of the mate- 
rials with which architects and builders have to 
deal; and this is ly needfal in the case 
of hospitals and foe which require a 
stone of an impervious character. 

Dr. Druitt said, I think my friend who 
ceded me is a little hard upon arhdnetin; whee 
he suggests that they have not hitherto paid 
sufficient attention to the geological features of 
sites of buildings, and the materials of which 
-. phe eg When human beings 
employ physicians expect them to cure 
the disease, though they will not help by giving 
ap one error in their mode of living. In like 
manner, we expect architects to ‘build healthy 
houses, although their clients prescribe not only 
the site, bat the materials, the aspect, and every 
other circumstance connected with it. The 
lesson one learns, is what an exceedingly com- 
plex matter human life is, and how much it is 
affected by circumstances, whose inflaence no 
one dreamt of before. My friend Dr. Letheby 
may seem to some of us to have uttered a kind 


searches with Dr. Buchanan’s. In the first place, 
he pointed to the danger of too dry, too porous a 
foundation, and in the next place to the 

of too wet a foundation; and showed that in 
our endeavours to avoid phthisis re come in the 


















































pants, who build their houses upon the same 
mound. You find tombs, and sepulchres, and 
mummy cases of different successions of ages, of 
the successive inhabitants. Therefore it re- 
quires great care to be fally aware of the 





























pants, being partly on a gravel soil and partly on 





‘he soil becomes  mediam of ving of che 










gerous and the soil of the locality |old brick rubbish. We have hitherto always } 
being foul ora Napttenatmng hl ¢, ‘th i ever, that Mr. Haywood will not think I 
an ish country, which, if not thoroughly y | had the slightest intention of throwing blame 
rained, had better be left wet than half dry nggeo i, wn: ote, Boe oe gg 

ne is delighted to assist at a meeting like this, engineers appoin examine 
in which gentlemen important | carried work, that so far as he was concerned he was 
7: “ .| held perfectly blameless. There is one poiot 






alladed to by Professor Donaldson, which calls 
for a word or two from me: that is with refer- 
ence to the case in which a permeable rock is 
supposed to carry away the moistare which falls 
upon or runs over it. Whatever may be the 
contents of the water that passes over cr comes 
in contact with such permeable rocks, there will 


natural or artificial deep drainage ; 
impermeable rock below is basin-shaped, the 
sewage matter that is carried down with the 
water is collected there, and may prove very 
mischievous. When the impermeable rock is 
clay, and the hollows on the surface are aca 
with olay, the worst instances of miasma are, 
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WANT OF PROPER CLASS-ROOMS FOR 
SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Some remarks in the last report of the 
Head Master of the Manchester School of Art, 
Mr. Muckley, may be usefully read and con- 
sidered in other places besides Manchester :— 
I must now, he said, be permitted to ask your 
attention to the subject of lighting the class- 
rooms, for the more the students advance, the 
more the defect in this respect is felt by them, 
and it is quite impossible for me to make you 
acquainted with the hourly difficulties we have 
to encounter from this deficiency. The study of 
art is arduous enough when circumstances are 
favourable, but when impediments are increased 
by one the worst of all others, namely, the want 
of proper light, I am certain it often proves too 
much for the student to deal with. Nor shall 
we, I fear, be better suited with regard to this 
matter until a proper building is erected for the 
purposes of the art education of the neighbour- 
hood. I trust you will give to this your fullest 
consideration, and that in a short time you will 
see your way to meet our wants. None but 
painters themselves can know the importance of 
& properly-lighted room for their work, and the 
most dignified object may be rendered mean and 


nish better accommodation as to light than the | 
best room in this Institution. In some cases the | 
studies will appear feeble and unreal, and this | 
defect does not arise so much from want of 


power on the part of the student as from the 
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REDCLIFFE £QUARE, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


In the year 1861, a large tract of open land 
existed, lying between the Fulham-road and the 
Old Brompton-road. It was all used as market- 
garden ground, and the only communication 
between those roads was an ancient path known 
as Walnut Tree-walk. In less then ten years, 
Messrs. Corbett & McClymont, who took the 
whole of this ground upon building leases, 
have erected a very handsome estate, to which 
before we have had occasion to refer. The roads 
and sewers have all been made, and made 
well. Houses have been built to suit persons 
of different means, the rents varying from 461. 
to 3001. per annum. The total number of 
houses, shops, and stables, now standing on the 
ci-devant gardens and rural lanes, is about eight 
hundred, and it is certainly a surprising fact 
that nearly all the completed houses are let. 

The approach to the Redcliffe estate from 
the Brompton-road, after leaving the Glou- 
cester-road station, was for some time open 
to objection, in consequence of its narrowness ; 
but we learn that the road is now being widened, 
and it is but a few minutes’ walk from the 


th - easte f the estate to the 
weak by improper lighting, while the most | Gloncester-road stetion. The “West Brompton 
beens nine weeded rp Been = railway station is within a few minutes’ walk 
in _ ; |of the north-western corner of the estate, and 

not rn pei — he 4 that a small eae |the Chelsea station and the South Kensington 
ment, not more than . Square, might fUr- station are pretty close. These circumstances 


coupled with the nearness of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and the Horticultural Gardens, 
may serve to explain the rapid letting of the 
houses. 

For some years Messrs. Corbett & McClymont 


imperfect arrangement of light under which the | .onfined their building operations to houses, 


drawing or painting has been executed; and I | 
am persuaded that the task of making a good 
study under existing circumstances is so great, 
that pupils become disheartened with their 
undertaking, and frequently leave the school 
altogether. 

It is felt that art and its belongings require 
to be brought repeatedly before the notice of the 
English public, more than any other department 
of education ; and if we are to succeed, it is 
necessary for assurance of its value to be in- 
sisted on continually by those who understand it 
best. The love of the beantifal in art has yet to 
be recognised amongst us as one of the subtle 
and for the most part hidden instincts of our 
nature, and to those who can cultivate it from 
proper motives, new and continuing sources of 
delight and happiness it will bring as a reward. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE annual ball, in aid of the funds of the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution, took place at 
Willis’s Rooms, on Thursday, the 2nd inst., and 
went off well. It was attended by a numerous 
company, among whom we observed represen- 
tatives of many of the leading firms. Dancing 
was kept up till very early hours to the good 
music of D. Godfrey’s band. Those present 
were much indebted for their comfort and en- 
joyment to the indefatigable exertions of the 
stewards, and the secretary, Mr. Harris. 

About 400 tickets were sold, and we are happy 
to add that the funds of the Institution were 
considerably benefited. It must be agreeable 
to those who originated this ball to know that 
altogether more than 2,0001. have been appro- 
priated to pensions from the profit derived from 
these annual gatherings. 





HOLBORN VIADUCT FRONTAGES. 


Srr,—If your correspondent, “ Observer,” is 
correct in the figures he gives in the Builder for 
the 4th February, of the reserves fixed for 
ground-rents, he quite explains the cause of the 
lots being bought in. The amounts are ex- 
cessively high and far beyond the value. It is 
well known to persons conversant with London 
property that house-rents in Cheapside are very 
high, and also in Oxford-street, though not so 
much so; but rather curiously it happens that in 
Holborn, although in the same main route, rents 
are very much lower than either. A good com- 
modious house, with a 20-ft. frontage, can always 
be rented in Holborn for between 1201. and 
1501. a year, and therefore it is ont of all cha- 
racter to ask 1201. to 1701. ground-rent. The 
Farringdon-street frontages are also not worth 
high sums; for rentals in that street have 
always been low. It is a dull though a wide 
spacious thoroughfare, Estate AGEnt, 


ranging between 461. and 1801. per annum; but 
as they proceeded they got nearer io the dis- 
trict of South Kensington, and having laid ont 
a handsome space as Redcliffe-square, they 
have erected two blocks of larger houses, de- 
signed by Messrs. Godwin, which they have 
styled Redcliffe Mansions. They are now about 
to erect, in the same square, a third block, the 
elevation of which we illustrate in our present 
number. Describing briefly one of these houses, 
we may say that the kitchen, scullery, butler’s 
pantry, housekeeper’s room, and so forth, are 
in the basement. On the and - floor 
there are—billiard-room, 23 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in.; 
dining-room, 22 ft. by 17 ft.; and library, 11 ft. 
by 15 ft. The first-floor includes drawing- 
rooms, respectively 23 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft., and 
14 ft. 9 in. by 10 ft.; the second-floor, third- 
floor, and attic, being devoted to bed-rooms, 
dressing-rooms, and baths. 

Arrangements have been made for the erec- 
tion of a large church, in the western half of 
Redcliffe-square, and the first meeting of the 
church committee is to be held in a few days, 
preparatory to putting up an iron building for 
temporary accommodation, whilst the church is 
being built. 








THE CATHEDRAL OF BOIS LE DUO, 
HOLLAND. 


Or this very noble structure we have already 
spoken, giving some description of the interior 
and an illustration of the remarkable metal font 
and cover it contains.* 

This church may be looked upon as the Dutch 
Cologne; and, although far inferior to its 
German rival, it has the advantege of having 
been completed, with the exception of the 
tower and two chapels at the west end of the 
nave, nearly -all in the same style, Early 
Decorated. 

The church consists of a spacious choir and 
aisles, with a chevet and seven radiating chapels. 
To the north of the choir is the Chapel of the 
“ Blessed Sacrament,” as large as an ordinary 
parish church, consisting of a nave and one 
aisle, and ending to the east in an apse. On the 
south of the choir are two sacristies, the larger 
one ending also in an apse. Eastward of the 
chapel of the “ Blessed Sacrament” is a re- 
markable octagonal structure, the lower portion 
of which forms a crypt ; the walls of the super- 
structure are only raised a few feet, but are 
excessively elaborate. This building is shown to 
the right in our engraving. Could it have been 
intended for a chapter-house? If so, it is 
very interesting, as it is the only example 
of an octagon chapter-house we know on the 








* Bee p. 10, ante, 


Continent, except Bourgos. There are spacious 
transepta, each three bays deep; and over the 
intersection is a square lantern-tower, open to 


the church. The nave consists of nine bays, ana 
has four aisles, two on each side, There ig g 
large brick tower at the west end, which dogs 
not stand in the centre, bat is quite ont of square 
with the reat of the church. The lower part of 
this tower is used asa porch. Projecting from 
the north side of this tower is a transept opening 
into the two northern aisles of the nave. At the 
end of the south aisle is another transept, but 
only half as deep as the northern one; and 
attached to the sonth-west angle is a smali 
tower and spire. The great western tower is 
capped with a lofty Late Datch spire, consisting 
of a series of lanterns and bulbs, and, of course, 
out of all keeping with the rest of the building. 
It is, however, very graceful in form, and cer. 
tainly adds to the picturesque appearance of the 
charch, 

The general effect of the exterior of this 
church is singularly rich and fine : the best point 
of view is from the east, the point which our 
artist has selected. No church in Holland is so 
rich in sculpture as that of Bois le Duc; and, 
although much niutilated and injured by neglect 
and ill-usage, it still retains more than any 
other church in the Netherlands. The statues 
in the pediments over the windows (two in each) 
are exceedingly good, and also those in the great 
north-transept doorway. These latter have been 
carefully restored ; but we cannot say the same 
for the rest of the sculpture in this portion of the 
church. 

The centre lantern is a fine feature, and as its 
treatment is rather unusual we will give a brief 
description of it. In plan it is square, with 
the corners cut off, the place of the angles being 
supplied by octagonal turrets. On each of the 
large sides are two round-headed windows with 
circles above them. These were probably all 
filled with tracery originally. The peculiarity of 
this lantern is that instead of being raised above 
the ridge of the roof upon a square base it com- 
mences directly from the top of the four great 
arches at the crossing, and the roofs of the choir, 
nave, and transepts are hipped back to make 
room for it, and give light to the eight large 
windows with which it is pierced. This is also 
done at Antwerp, in the Cathedral and St. Paal’s 
Church, and also in the church at Zatphen, 
but in these examples the effect is exceedingly 
disagreeable, as it gives the church the look ata 
distance of having been cut in half,—a defect 
which is avoided at Bois le Dac by the hipping 
being exceedingly steep, and in plan semi- 
hexagonal paar of square. Of course, the 
object of this arrangement is to get rid of the 
blank wall space above the great arches at the 
intersection, and to bring the windows low down, 
and certainly the fine effect of light given 
to the interior of the church is worth the 
experiment. 

he transept fronts are singularly noble: the 
southern has a great open porch with two lofty 
arches, and the northern has a most superb 
doorway. This front has recently been restored 
by Messrs. Hesseman & Veneman, architects, in 
the town, and we wish these gentlemen had been 
a little more careful with the sculptare. The 
large group of the Coronation of the Virgin 
Mary in the gable is certainly not a faithful copy 
of the ancient one, in which our Lord was repre- 
sented in the act of placing the crown on the 
head of his mother; whereas in the restoration 
the Virgin Mary is already crowned, and the 
Saviour is pointing up tothe sky inavery theatrical 
manner, which suggests the ridiculous idea that 
he is giving a lecture upon astronomy. The new 
statues of the twelve Apostles on either side of 
the doorway are very tame and poor ; the sculp- 
ture, however, of the doorway itself has been 
well and faithfully restored, and is of singular 
beauty. It is but just to the architects to state 
that all the new sculpture which was shown us 
in the workshops, and which is destined for the 
north side of the nave, is very good, especially 
the grotesques, gurgoyles, &c., which are careful 
reproductions of the old ones as far as they could 
be reproduced. The tracery of the windows, 
most of which had been removed many years 
ago, is being replaced, and all the windows filled 
with stained giass, arranged in geometric pat- 
terns. The windows of the apse of the great 
north window, and those of the two western 
chapels and the lady chapel, have been filled 
with stained glass, which is not so bad as much 
modern stained glass is; but is not quite satis- 
factory, as there is too much shading and too 





little transparency in it. 
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HOLLOW BRICK WALLS. 
Sir,—I am pleased to see this subject revived 


in your columns. Personally, I am the | tion 


reach of help, but in the interest of who 
may hereafter build, I would desire to relate my 
experiences. 

After a life of labour, I determined, having 
3,0001. to spare, to build for myself a house. The 
ground floor I planned, the elevation and all con- 
structive detail I left to my architect, desiring 
him, nevertheless, to give consideration to the 
employment of all such means as would be likely 
to produce the greatest amount of comfort. 

In due course I received the plans, sections, 
and elevations. The walls were all shown solid, 
no provision was apparent for the utilisation of 
the “90 per cent. of heat” which, we are told, 
goes “ wastefally away up every chimney,” but’ 
in lieu thereof brick chambers were shown, and 
these I was assured, by reason of the heat due 
to the flues, between which they were to be 
formed, would carry off all heated or vitiated 
air. 

I expressed a desire to have the walls built 
“ hollow,” particularly those south and west, but 
on being told that “ hollow walls were the excep- 
tion and not the rule,” I gave it up, as I did also 








the use of “ pottery smoke-flaes, formed in the 
centre of an air-chamber.” 

My house has been completed six years; the 
walls, being solid, condense within the house as 
much moisture (this cold weather) as the windows, 
although the condensation is not so apparent. 
In wet seasons, the paperhangings on the south 
and west fronts are yearly spoilt, and boots or 
books placed in cupboards are covered with 
mildew. The flues constructed to carry off the 





vitiated air, instead of doing so, bring to the 
rooms (to the surprise of my architect, who 
always thought warm air “must ascend”’) a 
regular down-current of cold air; in fact, until 
the openings were stopped, no one could sit near 
the fires. 

My house, instead of being a comfort, is quite 
the reverse; at this season, we are miserably 
damp and cold, and in summer we shall suffer 
equally from the extremes of heat; and this I 
now feel might have been obviated, had I insisted 
on having hollow instead of solid walls. 

I trust you will fiad space for these remarks, 
as they may induce architects to consider the 
comfort of their clients, equally with the eleva- 
tion they are called upon to produce. 4G. A. 

*,* It does not positively follow from what is 
stated, that our correspondent’s architect did 
not give fall consideration to the question of 
comfort. Fear of increasing the expense beyond 
the desire of the employer, and of running risk 
with new inventions, often leads architects to 
avoid desirable precautions, trusting that what 
has answered the purpose in other places may 





do so again, The simple adoption of a hollow 
wall, costing no more money than the solid one 
used, might have led to no better result. A 
hollow wall, unless built under continuous in- 
telligent direction, has inconveniences of its 
own, and may prove a delusion. In the forma- 
tion of the openings for doors and windows, for 
example, where the work must be solid, great 
care is necessary, especially in forming the 
heads to prevent the dripping of water, that 
may find its way in from above. Hollow walls, | 
in theory, are excellent, but in practice they do 
not always prove so, 





Six,—In reply to your correspondent, who 
asks for some information about hollow walls, 
I beg leave to forward some remarks :— 

In the first place, with regard to hollow brick 
walls built as he supposes of bricks on edge, 
alternate header and atretcher, he is mistaken in 
supposing that the damp will penetrate as easily 
as it does through a solid 9-in. wall; for here we 
have the middle 3 in. of each header exposed on 
all sides to a current of air, which will absorb 
nearly or all of the moisture before it can pene- 
trate to the inside of the wall. We must re- 
member that the air in the hollow of the wall 
will be dried by contact with the inner stretchers, 
and will be in motion on account of the difference 
of temperature between the upper and lower 

. Tooms of the house, whilst the numerous minute 

Cavities in the work will allow of its escape and 

expansion, 

In proof of one benefit to be derived from even 
such a wall as we are considering, I may men- 
tion a fact told me by a late resident in Canada. 

® was there acquainted with a working man 


who built himself a house with (for the sake of 





economy) such walls as we are describing ; and it 





was found that the milk, &c., standing in that 
house remained unfrozen, whilst his neigiubours’ 
houses with solid walls afforded no such protec- 


I am now building with hollow concrete blocks. 
I have made them to receive a half-brick wall on 
the outside with every third course binding into 
the blocks. A large villa erected on this plan 
last year has withstood all the damp ont-giving 
powers of this very wet season. I may add that 
my plan is designed to give a house the advan- 
tage (if so considered) of appearing to be built 
of bricks ; but, if cement is preferred outside, 
there is no reason why the cement blocks should 
not, if properly made, constitute the whole thick- 
ness of the walls, bearing only in mind that, for 
convenience in bonding into the flaes, &c., they 
must correspond to a given number of courses of 
bricks in height. 

Ep. F. Hurcuins, Builder. 








YEOVIL AND THE YEOVILIANS. 


S1z,—You have given our glove-making towns- 
men some hard hits: I cannot say they were 
undeserved. Instead of thanking you for point- 
ing out social and sanitary evils, they have 
enlisted a crusade against your excellent journal, 
and the services of three journals are counted 
upon to crack stale jokes in the “ Zammerset” 
jargon. The state of the Yeovil Union has been 
notorious for years to everybody here, and the 
man who never put his foot into the town could 
know this by reading the local and county papers 
that circulate in Yeovil. If Messrs. Palman & 
Clinker were to send you up a file of their papers 
for the last three years, you would find a surfeit 
of towr council squabbles and board of i 
rows here and there through them. On the 


stronger nature, than those of the Lambeth and 
Dorset manufacture. 

Unfortunately these lists are being dis- 
seminated by travellers from some of the 
Northern potteries as a tempting bait to 
country customers, some of whom are not quite 
so au fait in the matter of discounts as they 
might be, and who give their orders at these 
“ works’ prices,” and pay their own carriage. 
This is a matter with which every estimating 
clerk ought to be perfectly cognisant. 

To come now to the real evil, I return to “A 
Manager’s” letter; and, in passing, must cal! in 
question either the policy or the good taste of 
singularising the names of any particular firms, 
especially when, as in this case, two out of the 
firms so mentioned are notorious in the trade for 
never having abided by the rules or discounts of 
the London Potters’ Association, and other 
names are omitted of really respectable firms. 
The latter part of “A Manager’s” letter is 
singularly candid. His firm are not manufac- 
turers, merely dealers, and here lies the scandal ; 
these dealera buy from small manufacturers, 
generally speaking, a very inferior class of pipes, 
and at ruinously large discounts, of course, in 
many instances so much larger for cash !—that 
essential to small men!—enabling them, the 
| dealers (I quote “ A M.’s” own words) “ to sell 
|at lower prices than those quoted by small 
| manufacturers.” For this word “small” read 
| respectable, and you have the truth, as good firms 
| will not sell without a fair business profit. 

There is also another form of competition, 
' which we regret has been resorted to by some 
| Lambeth and Dorset houses, and this is, their 
| determination to have contracts at any price, 
| Sooner than allow the country firms to have a 
share of their monopoly. This they have been 
trying for years, with signal failure, and with a 





whole, sir, we are not so bad that we might not ®acrifice of at least half a million of money ; 
be worse, nor so good that we might not be better; | but still they pursue the same tactics, instead of 


and if certain clackers in the council were only | letting their motto be 


to attend to the business they were elected to 
perform, sanitary and social reforms would soon 
be apparent. Town clerks, instead of chairmen 


Live anD Let Live, 





Srr,—If your correspondent, “8. E.”, relies upon ® 


or committees, are often here the Sir Oracles. | uniform rate of discount as a basis for contracts, this may 
They are often the lord chancellors of Yeovil on | ¢tplsin the great disparity we sometimes see in tenders for 


asmall scale. It is so with the masters in the | 
union, and all goes “ merry as a marriage bell ” | 


so long as the doctors are obeyed and posted 
up to the “ latest intelligence.” 


inage. 
The firm I represent has for several years discarded 
discounts altogether, and published a net list of prices of 
earthenware pipes, which for quality will bear comparison 
with those dan maker in the kingdom. 
It will be London firms, chiefly, which are inconve- 


If the Board of Guardians do not wish to| nienced by the “disparity in discounts,” as “country 


bring down an old house about their ears they 
had better discreetly hold their tongues; if not, 
the best thing the ratepayers could do would be 
to demand de novo a searching Poor-law inquiry, 
dating back at least five years. I do not think 
that some of the present noisy clique would care 
to be put through their facings before a stern 
Commissioner. Yeovil is, as you say, “ aslowly 
improving town,” but if there were less draining 
within public-house doors, and more drainage 
through the town without, the social condition 
of the inhabitants would be wonderfully im- 
proved. We Yeovil folk are a queer, obstinate 
race, and many of us would die of the lock-jaw 
if we were deprived of our weekly “ penn’orth 
of scandal.’ Thanks tothe Builder, our rather 
unimportant town has been lifted from a region 
of eclipse into a region of light, and this 
fact has made the heads of some of our 
local authorities dizzy. Ever since the memo- 
rable 17th of December, in the town council, and 
at the meeting of the Board of Guardians, the 
moral of the frog in the fable is forcibly illas- 
trated by officials and officious, in and out of 
office. Tom Coryats. 


Peter-street, Yeovil. 








PRICE OF EARTHENWARE DRAIN.-PIPES. 


Srr,—A letter from “ A Manager” under this 
heading calls for some remark to be made upon 
it, and, when analysed, will go far to explain the 
present scandalous disparity of prices. 

Before proceeding with this, however, I wish 
to call the attention of your readers to the com- 
plaint made by“ 8. E.,” in yoar number of Jan. 21, 
that there was not the same uniformity in the 
price-lists that there used to be. This is incor. 
rect, as the ruling standard price in London and 
the South of England is still the “ Lambeth 
list.” 

Your correspondent seems to be utterly 
unaware that there is also another standard list 
in use in the trade, for the Midland and Northern 
potters, equally authentic in these districts, 


builders and contractors,” and one or two West-end 
drainage engineers, are quite alive to the advantages of a 
list which quotes 6-in. pipes, for instance, at 104d. per 
yard, delivered at King’s-cross or 8t. Pancras, or stations 
of equal carriage-rate thereto, to those which quote the 
same thing at 7d. per foot, with a discount ranging from 
30 to 45 per cent. AnorHER ManaaEn. 








ARCH ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


The Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 
At the annual meeting of this society, held at 
the Guildhall, Norwich, the very rev. president, 
the Dean of Norwich, in the chair, there was a 
good attendance of members, and the table con- 
tained some interesting specimens. The Rev. C. 
R. Manning (honorary secretary) read the annual 
report, which was adopted. The Dean, in thank- 
ing the meeting for his re-election to the office of 
president, adverted to the restoration work going 
on in the nave of the cathedral. He said that 
no doubt most of the members were aware that 
at this time the roof of the nave of the cathedral 
was in process of being cleaned of the dreadful 
wash—not white-wash, but “ brown-wash ”—put 
on it at the beginning of this century. In the 
easternmost bay of the nave proper, the bosses 
had been painted, but the paint used was like 
that with which they were formerly covered, and 
of which traces remained. He thought that was 
a safe plan on which to ‘proceed ; and, upon the 
whole, he was tolerably satisfied with the effect ; 
but others were not. An authority in these 
matters, the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, of Booton, 
paid him a visit, and he represented to him that 
nothing had been done but that for which there 
was ancient authority. Mr. Elwin said that he 
was quite aware the bosses were originally 
coloured in the manner now being done, but, he 
said, “ In restoring anything, you must remember 
that you should never do so independently of the 
conditions under which the thing was done 
originally. I have no doubt,” he said, “ that 
when the roof was put up in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the whole of the win- 
dows of the clearstory and of the triforium also 
were filled with the most beautiful coloured 
lass. That, of course, would throw a vast 











where, from the close proximity of coal and clay, | g 


pipes have always been made cheaper, and of a 


amount of coloured light into the cathedral, and 
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ou would see the bosses not spotty as now, but 
ents and mellowed. Therefore, unless 


you can restore the windows (which would be 
g0 vastly expensive as to be impossible), do not 
restore the colouring; only remove the brown- 
wash.” Since Mr. Elwin’s visit, he had dis- 
covered more colour, not on the roof itself, but on 
the spaces intervening between the roof and the 
clearstory, and on the columns above the clear- 
story,—a tracing of lines, sometimes red and 
sometimes black, apparently to represent brick- 
work, and in one place Parbeck marble, Some 
of the colouring had been restored, and, to his 
mind, carried off very much of the spotty effect 
to which Mr. Elwin referred. He was not at all 
sure whether, if the whole colouring was repro- 
duced in that way, the spotty effect of the 
bosses would not be entirely removed. He 
should be glad if the members of the society 
would visit the cathedral, and give him their 
opinion on the subject. Mr. Morant, engineer 
to the Norwich Board of Health, contributed 
some Roman relics, found in the sewerage exca- 
vations, accompanying them with a paper, 
which was read by Mr. Fitch. 

The Leicestershire Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society—The annual meeting of this 
society has been held in the Town Library, 
Guildhall, Leicester; the Rev. J. H. Hill, F.S.A., 
in thechair. Mr. North, the honorary secretary, 
read a statement of accounts for the past year, 
showing a balance in favour of the society. He 
also presented and read the report of the com- 
mittee for the year 1870. Some architectural 
plans, antiquities, &c., were exhibited. 








THE WINCHESTER TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 


only guiding motive in the decisions seeming 
pong pee Klee thair officers. 
One point was reserved for for next 
week, 








inclined to think the came from a particular 
kind of slate rock, most likely from what is called 
bastard rock, some of omer enanormmere | 8 
and consequently porous, w! es i ‘or 
the worlanea ro work. A large number of cis- 
terns are in use in Devon and Cornwall, and other 
counties, made of slabs from the Old Delabole 
Slate Quarries, but I have not heard of one of 
them sweating in the way named by the “ Builder 


in a Puzzle.” The rock from which those slabs 


are produced is well laminated and solid. 
Fort Et FERMe. 





Sir,—In your last impression, page 91, a 
puzzled builder asks “if it be possible that 
water can sweat through a 1} in. slate slab, and 
thus collect on the bottom of the cistern.” 

In reply, I beg to say, it cannot. The water 
which “collects and ¢rops” is not due to 
percolation, but to condensation. Slate, glass, 
and iron condense moisture in air more rapidly 
than any other materisls; and the cistern, 
being charged with water, lower in tem- 
perature than the surrounding air, increases 
the condensing power of the slate bottom. The 
small air-brick near the bottom of the cistern 





Arter long discussion, and the proposal 
of several amendments, the design No. 25, | 
marked “ Utile Dulce,” was selected as the best, | 
and was found to be the work of Messrs. Jeffery & | 
Skiller, of Hastings. The second premium, 501., 
was awarded to No. 1, “ Tria Juncta in Uno.” 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


TRAMWAYS—EMBANKMENT FOUNTAIN—BUILDING 
DISPUTES, 


Ar the last meeting of the Board a communi- 
cation was received from the Board of Trade, 
stating that the resolutions of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works giving consent to certain por- 
tions of the tramway scheme had been con- 
sidered, and applications had been made by 
the companies for provisional orders. 

A report was received from the Parks, Com- 
mons, and Open Spaces Committee, submitting 
a design for the erection of a fountain in the 
ornamental grounds of the Victoria Embank- 
ment, and recommending that the general fea- 
tures of the design be approved, subject to the 
whole of the working drawings being submitted 
to the committee previous to the contract being 
let. The cost of erection and the specification 
together would, Mr. Westerton stated, be 9001. 
After some discussion, and more than one 
amendment, the report was withdrawn, and an 
amendment by Mr. Roche accepted, to the effect 
that the design should be reported upon by the 
engineer and architect to the Parks Committee. 
Before the Board were called on to agree de- 
finitively to a design, Mr. Roche said, he thought 
two or three ought to be submitted for con- 
sideration. For the credit of the Board they 
ought to take some little time before coming 
toa decision, and secure a fountain that would 
4 ny enigeg. a It would save 

m from a of unpl itici 
; great pleasant criticism 


The Board then proceeded to consider and 
determine several matters of disagreement be- 
tween Mr. George Legg, district surveyor of 
West Hackney, and Mr. William Henshaw, 


Islington, respect- 
ing the mode of construction of a Congrega- 


Church and Lecture-hall at Stamford. 


Board having heard the persons in dis- 
ag and pga , reasons advanced 

° support his requirements for 
greater strength in the buildings, resolved in 
most his recommendations. 


referred to, “for the purpose of giving air,” 
should be immediately removed, and the space 
between the ceiling and the bottom of the cis- 
tern made, if possible, perfectly air-tight ; as, in 
the absence of an air-supp'y, condensation 
would be checked. 

The bottom being dry in frosty weather need 
excite no surprise, as the air at such a season is 
lower in temperatare than the slate cistern and 
the water it contains. 

As the bottoms of slate cisterns or slate slabs 
form excellent coverings for roofing-in small 
inclosed spaces or projections from principal 
buildings, I wonld advise your correspondent 
to continue their use; but in the fature, before 
fixing them, he should mix up sufficient Portland 
cement and sand to cover the whole of the under 
face, leaving the surface as rough as possible. 
At any convenient time, after the cement has 
set, the slab may be raised and fixed. When 
the external arrangements are complete, I would 
advise the rendering of the under side of the 
cistern or slab with Portland cement ; the jirst 
application will form an excellent key for the 
second. 

This coating of cement, if it does not wholly 
neutralise the condensing power of the slate 
bottom, will certainly diminish it, and by absorb. 
tion prevent the “dripping” of which your 
correspondent complains, 

Grorce JENNINGS, 








READY-MADE PLANS. 
TuE following letter appeared in the Guardia 
last week :— . ’ 
* SCHOOL PLANS. 
t *G. F. B.” will communi. 


. Address, in the first een 
B. A, Oxon, care of, &.' 
Because a parson has made some plans f 
school the size of a Manchester seniibion lite 
to carry thirty-two inside and out, he wante to 


by | sell them to any person silly enough to buy them, 


for the purpose of raising the wind necessary 
blow together an amateur house. . 
It has been often 


stick to their clerical duties, and “not serve 











tables ;” nevertheless, some manufacture and 


sell lithographed sermons, but we never 
any man, woman, or child the better for listening 
to them. The clerical plan-maker seems to think 
aiterlireaieenes 
or stucco, eq P 
stone, ag 














WHO IS SPOTLESS? 


t on us all; and we leave our 
uring this muddy weather; but 
is ly annoying to be spotted by every 
" m ” and other fast-going vebicle that dashes oy us, 
A splashed Adonis and his spotted are . is 
pe FP 
ill not st vers sqai mad ; 
* crawl,” then he can stop them! Some shop-fronts 
a contributions od : us tears, which trace 
down the panes, © espers. 
Now, sir, for the remedy,—two short pieces of 
iron or tin, about 4 in. in length, bent low outside of 
the wheels, They would receive all splashes, thus pre. 
venting much annoyance, at small cost, These plates of 
tin can be fixed on the iron rod under every hansom-cab, 
If adopted, it would be a spotless improvement. — 








NOISY IRON SHUTTERS. 


Srex,—Wili you allow me to call your attention to a 
most iatolersble nuisance under which I and my family 
suffer (also, as I understand, most of my neighbours who 
are not concerned in its perpetration), which seems to me 
Right opposi fa es wt teen ill not cane 

ight o ite m i »s—l wi say w 
in the er eg go recently sooueg *e one of 
those showy corner tenements, adorned with revolvi 
iron shutters on all the a geet 0 and doors, whi 
are now so very common in priocipal thoroughfares of 
our large towns. I will not complain of its architectural 

i: that is an eyesore (we must sabmit to eye- 
sores now-8- ), but I do complain most bitterly of the 
horrible infliction my poor ears are made to ‘er from 
the opening and shutting of those confounded shutters! 
in Che cose: Sass Cheso-ape ss. shape, seen meee openings 
each, in all, eighteen shutters; and noise of opening 
and shutting each shutter is , I fancy, which can 
only be to the fearful grating of a mitrailleuse, 
when it is in action. It would be some consolation if they 
were all opened and shut at the same time ; but some open 
at six, some at seven, some at eight, some at nine in the 
a ng ee 
evening, when they are . so peace of a 
nei a a = spoilt, and our rest disturbed, 

poor in such as we actually possess amongst 
aaa cramer aseas ere 
us ° 








THE PREVENTION OF KITCHEN BOILER 
EXPLOSIONS. 


Masszs. A. Borp & Sow write,—** Regarding the mer- 
curial valve suggested in your paper, we beg leave to 
say we have been engaged for @ in i 
and perfecting this . Medical men and analyti 
oan whom we — consulted, at Pty a 4 
althou slight, in using water, i or 

ha that has stood in contact with mercury: 
we therefore so bend the tube that water and mercury are 
completely separated. This we have patented.” 








SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Ir has been suggested that something should be done to 
obtain the Saturday half-holiday for such in the architec. 
tural profession as at present are denied it. And as it will 
prontle Setinato ‘the Setar ty Seven to wien eitent e 

alf-holiday is recognised by the profession, will you 


cate with me, I shall be happy to furnish ae me, 

plain, as well as decent-looking plans for # village school | the custom in his office, The result of this I shall be glad 
and teacher’s house,’ together with ifications, to forward you, but of course withholding names. 
Having had some practical experience in building, I} B this you will confer # great favour on such 
have prepared a set of for bui in my | 48, like are behind the age, A. ¥. 2 
own fe. d plan, chamber plan,| 10, W EC. 
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of about 1s. 6d. per yard, instead of the present 
gravelling, which is an annoyance in a dry sum- 


mer and in a wet winter, if the parish sur- 
veyors were induced to make a few experiments 


to that end. 


PReEtiosum Quop Urine. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 





Worksop.—After the death of the late Mr. 
George Savile Foljambe, of Osberton Hall, near 
Worksop, which took place twelve months ago, 


it was deemed advisable that some fitting memo- 


rial should be erected 


memory 
It was decided to erect a reredos in St. John’ 
to be raised by subseri 
The memorial, which surrounds three si 


Churoh, the 


cessive vicars of the church. The space below 
tiles. 
The reredos is formed of three moulded arches, 
cusped and supported on shafts of Belgian 
Derbyshire 
the sacred 


has been filled with 


marble. The panels 


alabaster, the centre one 
monogram illuminated in gold and colours 
while those on each side are decorated i 
cised symbolical devices. With each device 
interwoven an illuminated ribbon, bearing 
texts, “I am the living bread,” “I am the 
Immediately above the communion- 
table are the words, “This do in remembrance 
The reredos terminates in a crocketed 
gable, in the centre of which is a carved trefoil 
panel emblematical of the Trinity. 
rial is Early English in character, to harmonise 


vine.” 


of me,” 


with the style 


to perpetuate his 


are of 
ing 


i and carried ont under the su 


perintendence 
Mr. Theophilus Smith, of the firm of Messrs. 


E, & T. Smith, Sheffield. 


Southport.—The newly-erected church of All 
Saints, situated in Queen’s-road, near the Hes- 
keth Park, in this town, has been opened for 
divine service. The town, we believe, is in- 
debted to the Rev. Charles Hesketh, rector of 
i pon | that the transept on that side might be added, 


y 
Decorated style of architecture, and the dimen- 


, 73 ft., and width 


ceiling line, about 34 ft.; and belfry with spire- 
let, height 90 ft. There is also an octagonal 


vestry on one side of the chancel, with entrance 
from it direct to the pulpit, while on the oppo- 
i placed the organ-chamber. 


= 
z \. 
: 


1&8 
Pa £ 
ress 


| 





dfs! 


. The memo- 


ft.; height to the 


- | horseback is delineated in bas-relief. 


the transepts must be added. The west gallery 
has been taken down and the tower arch opened. 
The space in the tower is used as @ vestry, the 
screen separating it from the nave being formed 
out of part of the old rood-screen, of carved 
oak, which was discovered when the pews were 
removed, The screen is about 7 ft. in height, 
and does not in any way interfere with the two- 
light west window, which was formerly blocked 
up by the gallery. In this window some old 
stained glass has been reset, and in common 
with all the windows in the building, it has been 
reglazed in lead quarries. The centre passage 
of the nave is some 6 ft. wide, and at the junc- 
tion of the transepts with the walls of the chan- 
cel, which is on the same level as the nave, this 
is extended so as to make a broad open space. 
paving the chancel and tran- 
septs are Maw’s, and those within the com- 
maunion-rail are encaustic. Stone arches spring- 
ing from moulded corbels open from the chancel 
to the transepts, and a new stone arch separates 
the nave from the chancel. The walls have been 
re-faced and re- throughout; the old 
lath-and-plaster ceiling has been removed, and 


A new oak reading- 
desk, in which the remainder of the old rood- 
screen has been utilised, has been placed on the 
south side of the nave, and a pulpit of chesnut 
wood on the north side. The church is warmed 
by an apparatus by Rimmington, of Skipton. 
Externally, the plastering of walls has been 
removed, and the rubble facing repaired and the 
joints pointed with blue mortar, both old and 
new work being thus given a uniform appear- 
ance. Wherever possible the old windows have 
been ed and new stone has been used to 
repair the dilapidated portions. There is ample 
evidence that the building was repaired at 
various periods, almost every variety of style 
being noticeable. In the south wall of the 
chancel, which has been taken down in order 


was a Perpendicular window; this has been 
placed in the north wall at the west end of the 
nave, where there was a deficiency of light. In 
face of the absence of anything like uniformity 
in the style of the old building, the architect, 
Mr. F. Barnes, Ipswich, has not felt himself 
bound to any particular style in the new work; 
and he has put windows belonging to the 
Decorated period, with tracery of (a flowing 
character, in the transepts, those in the gables 
being three-light and those in the side walls 
two-light. The old east window was found 


by Mr. Vine, stonemason, and Mr. Daniel Day, 
both of Eye, from the designs and under the 
direction of Mr. Barnes. The total cost has 
been about 1,0007. 

St. Asaph.—The erection of a reredos in the 


;| cathedral, presented by Mrs. Hesketh, of Gwrych 


Castle, has now fally completed the ornamenta- 
tion of the choir chancel. The design is by 


fhe effigy of the Saviour, a Roman centurion on 


is in the Decorated style, the capitals being sup- 
ported on polished marble pillars. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Dudley.—At a private meeting of the Town 
Council in committee, the question of selecting 
@ plan for the alterations in the Town-hall has 
been discussed. Mr. Stokes moved a resolution 
to the effect that Mr. Borradale’s plans should 
be acce pted. Mr. § moved, “ That the 
Council fbe recommended to apply to builders for 
tenders or the proposed alterations, and in case 
the lowest tender did not much exceed the esti- 
mate of Mr. Borradale (2,0001.), his plans be 
adopted , and the matter placed in his hands as 
architect, at a commission stated; but if the 
tenders were much higher than the estimate, the 
whole affair to be left with the Council.” Mr. 
Dudley seconded this amendment. Mr. War- 
mington moved, and Dr. Higgs seconded, as a 
farther amendment, “That the matter be de- 
ferred a fortnight, and that in the meantime 
Mr. Borradale should satisfy the committee that 
the work could be done at an estimate.” Three 
voted for Mr. Warmington’s amendment, twelve 
for Mr. Sheppard’s, and thirteen for the original 
motion. 


Cambridge.—The new building for the Cam- 
bridge Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been opened. The site is a central one, at the 
upper end of Falcon-yard, and has four public 
ways to it open on three sides, without any 
annoyance from carriage traffic. This site was 

for 1,1001.; and on the 30th of March 

in last year the foundation-stone was laid. Mr, 
Loveday, of Tibworth and i is the 
contractor ; and Mr. Waterhouse the architect. 
The building has a corner situation, and is 
approached from St. Andrew’s-street, by Post- 
office-terrace; from Petty Cury by Alexandra- 
street; from Downing-street, vid the Corn 
Exchange, by St. Tibb’s-row; and by the 
Falcon-yard. There is a double entrance from 
Alexandra-street and Tibb’s-row to the entrance- 
hall; and on ascending a wide stone staircase 
(fitted with mahogany handrail and iron 
balusters), the visitor is ushered h double 
doors into the lecture-hall. This is about 50 ft. 
long, exclusive of the orchestra and gallery. 
The latter is 10 ft. deep, and the orchestra—in 
a semicircular form—runs back about 12 ft. more. 
The average width of the hall is 31 ft., the 
narrowest point being about 30 ft., and the 
broadest 37 ft. The pase tag Ba ndng high, 
and is said to accommodate e. C) 
gasfittings are of Mr. Steines tovlation, 
and were manufactured at the Midland Archi- 
tectural Works, Coventry. Communicating with 
the reading-room is the library, with an extensive 
array of shelves; and this to the secre- 
tary’s room. Along the re .~ 
secretary's compartment runs an extensively 
corridor, ae end of which is another 
entrance to the conversation-room. Descending 
another lot of stone steps, the basement is 
reached, to which entrance is gained from the 
south end of Tibb’s-row. Here are lavatories 
and other conveniences. On the right and left 
of the in the basement are large class- 
rooms (20 ft. by 14 ft.), which are designed for 


*| the double object of allowing benefit societies to 


hold their meetings in, and keeping them away 
from the public-house. For quarterly meetings 
large societies would take the large hall. The 
flooring in the basement is of red and black 
Chesterton tiles. The whole of the basement is 
heated with hot water, and the upper compart- 
ments with hot air—both heated at one furnace. 

i and conveniences for 
place. 








VARIORUM. 


end it is well adapted to be useful.——“ Report 

of the Drainage of the Borough of Belfast ; J. J. 

Montgomery, engineer ; also Report on the Pro- 
Plan 





posed by J. W. Basalgette, Belfast : 
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Baird. 1867.” Of date 24th of December, 
1850, in a printed prefix, Messrs. Bazalgette & 
Montgomery say :— 

“The accompanying general plan shows the scheme 

which we propose for the drainage of Belfast and the re- 
clamation and sewage irrigation of the sea marshes of 
Belfast Lough. In republishing the following reports, it 
is necessary to state that the irrigation having been 
decided on, and the levels and other data having been 
more accurately determined, an improvement of the whole 
scheme will be effected by the modifications shown ap- 
proximately on the plan. Other alterations bave become 
necessary in consequence of the new buildings, docks, 
&c., but the scheme remains virtually as we had previously 
proposed’ It is satisfactory to be able to state that fur- 
ther investigation confirms the opinion that the works 
will be very successful, not only as regards their efficiency 
in promoting the health and comfort of the inhabitants, 
but as regards their financial results. The profits from 
the irrigated lands will goa long way towards repaying 
the cost of the thorough drainage of Belfast. 
“ Boston Harbour and Outfall, 11th October, 
1870: Report of W. H. Wheeler, C.E., to tLe 
Boston Harbour Commissioners. Buck, Printer, 
Boston.” This is a report on the scheme for 
improving the outfall of the River Wilham by 
fascine training works in the Scalp Reach. Mr. 
Malcolm, M.P., having written to the local com- 
missioners in March last, strongly advising the 
scheme of their engineer and surveyor, Mr. 
Wheeler, to be carried out, the commissioners 
instructed their surveyor to prepare a report on 
his scheme, with plans, &c., showing the land 
proposed to be reclaimed, the course of the 
training work, and the estimated cost; and the 
report and plans now printed and before us have 
been accordingly prepared and circulated :— 

“Shortly,” says the report, ‘the scheme here pro- 
posed is to extend the fascine work a ce of about 
two miles below Hobhole, so as to confine the tidal and 
fresh waters to one channel, and to fix the shifting sands 
which now choke up the river; to dredge out the clay, so 
as to deepen the channel and make the bottom of a 
uniform level with the sill of Hobhole Sluice ; to purchase 
the right of the Crown over the barren sands lying on 
each side of the channel. 

The cost of carrying out this work is estimated at 
21,0002., the interest on which would be 6822. per annum. 
The principal to be repaid by the sale of the lands which 
the training will assist in reclaiming.” 

The benefit derived, according to Mr. Malcolm, 
will be the immediate lowering of the water in 
the upper portion of the river to the extent of 
4 ft., a general improvement of the channel 
below Hobhole, and the formation of agricultural 
land from the shifting sands, which mainly con- 
tribute to the annual silting up of the river. 
F. May’s “London Press Directory and Adver- 
tiser’s Handbook: a Classified Guide to the 








Notre Dame de Paris.—Mr. John Ruskin 
writes to a London paper:—“ It may perhaps 
be interesting to some of your readers, in the 
present posture of affairs round Paris, to know, 
as far as I am able to tell them, the rank which 
the Church of Notre Dame holds among archi- 
tectural and historical monuments. Nearly 
every great church in France has some merit 
special to itself: in other countries, one style is 
common to many districts; in France, nearly 
every province has its unique and precious 





|monument. But of thirteenth-century Gothic,— 


the most perfect architectural style north of the 
Alps,—there is, both in historical interest and 
in accomplished perfectness of art, one unique 
monument,—the Sainte Chapelle of Paris. As 
examples of Gothic, ranging from the twelfth to 
the fourteenth century, the cathedrals of Char- 
tres, Rouen, Amiens, Rheims, and Bourges form 
a kind of cinquefoil round Notre Dame of Paris, 
of which it is impossible to say which is the 
most precious petal; but any one of those leaves 
would be worth a complete rose of any other 
country’s work except Italy’s. Nothing else in 
art, on the surface of the round earth, could 
represent any one of them, if destroyed, or be 
named as of any equivalent value. Central 
among these, as in position, so in its school of 
sculpture; unequalled in that speciality but 
the porch of tbe north transept of Rouen, and, 
in a somewhat later school, by the western 
porches of Bourges ; absolutely unreplaceable as 
a pure and lovely source of art-instruction by 
any future energy or ingenuity, stands,—per- 
haps, this morning, I ought rather to write 
stood,—Notre Dame of Paris.” 


Moab and the Moabite Stone.—At a 
meeting of the Bath Literary and Philosophical 
Association, the Rev. Prebendary Scarth in the 
chair, the Rev. W. J. Odgers has read a paper 
on “ Moab, the Moabites, and the recently-dis- 
covered Moabite Stone.” After referring to 
what had been written in reference to the stone 
by M. Ganneau, Professor Rawlinson, Professor 
Weir, Professor Schlettman, Dr. Ginsburg, and 
others, Mr. Odgers brought together, from various 
sources, such facts as appeared most likely to 
interest the members of the Association, giving 
some account of the country in which the Moabite 
Stone had Jain for about 2,500 years, and of the 
people who have inhabited that country during 
those long ages. The inscription on the Moabite 





Metropolitan Press. 1871. London : May, King- | 
street, St. James’s.” This seems to be a useful. 


Stone describes the various works accomplished 
by King Mesha, especially his buildiog a bridge 


handbook. In the prefatory remarks it is stated | across the Arnon. The banks of this river are 
that there are now issued 316 London news- so steep, that the descent on the south side 
papers. Of these, twenty-one are daily, one, ,occapied Irby and Mangles an hour and half. 
oddly enough, five times, and one four times, a| Traces of a paved Roman road are still to be 
week, two three times a week, and thirteen twice | seen on both sides of the ravine, and there is 
a week. There are 215 weekly, and others fort- | still standing one arch of a bridge, 28 ft. 9 in. 
nightly and three times a month, and forty-six | in height, snd 31 ft. 6 in. span; and there seems 
movthly. Of London periodical publications, | little room to doubt, said Mr. Odgers, that this 
magazines, reviews, &c., there are 473, besides old Roman road and old bridge are on the basis 
those enumerated under the head of newspapers. | of the ancient road and bridge constructed by 
Of the former, 338 are monthly, seventy-six | Mesha, as recorded on the Moabite Stone. Other 
quarterly, thirteen irregularly, thirty-seven | points of interest were noticed in the lecture 
weekly; and others are bimonthly, half-| (which occupied more than an hour in delivery). 
yearly, and annually published.—— Messrs. | The lecture was illustrated by large maps, draw- 





Groombridge’s “ Rainbow Stories” promise | ings, &e. 


to be popular. We have the first two be- | 
fore us— Phil Thorndyke’s Adventures,” by | 
Frances Wilbraham, and “The Rift in the Rock,” 
by ‘Mrs. 8. C. Hall. The latter is directed | 
against jealousy in the child mind, and is a very | 
interesting story charmingly told.——The Rec- | 
tangular Review has some agreeable papers on | 
Modern Portrait Painters, Modern Poets, aud 
the Drama. It contains an overdose of very 
speculative Masorry.——* Historical Diary of | 
the War between France and Germany,” by | 
H. Allnutt, part L., shows in small compass the 
remarkable events that followed each other up to 
the end of October. Other parts will follow. 
Last year’s volume of The Sunday at Home, and 
that of The Leisure Hour, now ready for de- 
livery, are full of very interesting and safe 
reading, very fully illustrated——The People’s 
Magazine continues its account of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, and has a view of the Royal 
Library, Windsor Castle, 


Wiscellanen. 


The Surveyorship of St. Saviour's.—The 
Local Bvard of Works for the district has 
unanimously voted an increase of 501. per annum 
to the salary (2001.) of their surveyor, Mr. 
Greenstreet, “ for the excellent way in which he 
has carried cut his duties.” 

















A Roman Cemetery.—An unexpected dis- 
covery has been made in the grounds of the 
Rev. C. P. Peach, at Appleton-le-street, on the 
line of Roman road from Malton and Isurium, 
and about half a mile from the extensive Roman 
floors found by the Rev. James Robertson a few 
years ago. In excavating for garden work, 
several human skulls and disturbed bones were 
found in the top soil, and lower down, in fine 
oolitic sands and gravels, undisturbed burials in 


good preservation were met with. These were 


of men, women, and children. They were all 
lying east and west, or nearly so, some on the 
back, with hands down, in the Christian fashion; 
others on one side, recumbent, with hands up to 
the face in two cases. There were some shards of 
Roman pottery, some animal bones (split), and a 
few burnt stones. The bank is doubtless full of 
interments, 


Carlisle Bridge, Dublin.—At a mecting of 
the Royal Dublin Society on the 16th ult., Mr. 
Chas. Geoghegan, architect, read a paper on 
“A New Method of Extending Bridges and 
Reducing Steep Gradient,” with especial refer- 
ence to his design for improving Carlisle Bridge. 
He maintained that for 29,0001. it might be made 
a bridge 153 ft. wide, perfectly flat, economical, 
symmetrical, enduring, and architecturally eu- 
perior to most of the modern flat bridges in 








Europe. 


Rateable Value of Metropolis.—The fo]. 
lowing returns, showing the total annual value 
of the rateable property in the metropolis, wag 
prepared by Mr. W. F. Jebb, clerk to the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District, 
under the provisions of the Valuation of Pro. 
perty (Metropolis) Act, 1869:—St. Maryle. 
bone parish, 1,159,1871.; St. Pancras parish, 
1,149,8171.; St, Mary, Lambeth, parish, 935,8031, 
St. George's union, 1,862,398. ; St. Mary, Isling. 
ton, parish, 984,0411.; St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 
parish, 451,6111, 10s.; St. Mary, Paddington, 
parish, 941,8111.; St. Matthew, Bethnal-green, 
parish, 270,5241. 53.; St. Giles, Camberwell, 
parish, 478,1181.; St. Luke, Chelsea, parish, 
341,7491.; Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, parish, 
935,7201.; St. George’s-in-the-East parish, 
184,1751.; Mile-end Old-town (hamlet of) 
parish, 268,4991.; St. John, Hampstead, pari 
263,9151.; St. Giles and St. George, Blooms. 
bury, parish, 307,392/.; Westminster union, 
623,5411. 15s.; Whitechapel union, 314,8501.; 
Greenwich union, 421,5371.; Wandsworth and 
Clapham union, 695,0231.; Hackney union, 
580,3761.; Holborn union, 726,022i.; Strand 
union, 553,7061. 1s.; Falham union, 281,2141.; 
Stepney union, 256,6871. 10s.; Poplar union, 
448,8821.; St. Saviour’s union, 724,3451.; 
Lewisham union, 386,8211.; St. Olave’s union, 
579,596; City of London union, 2,556,404; 
Woolwich union, 216,3061. 10s.: — total, 
19,900,0721. 11s. 


Another House-Boiler Explosion in the 
Worth.—One of these alarming accidents has 
occurred at the residence of Mr. T. C. Temperley, 
Claremont-place, Gateshead. Some time ago 
Mr. Temperley determined to erect, in the rear 
of his house, an outshot building, the upper story 
of which should includea bath-room. Tosupply 
the bath a boiler was fitted up behind the kitchen 
fire-place, commanicating with the new bath- 
room by means of pipes. The kitchen is on the 
basement story of the house, and is sunk about 
8 ft. below the level of thestreet. The drawing- 
room is immediately above the kitchen; and the 
eastern gable, close against which the boiler was 
laid, is at present exposed, the ground immedi- 
ately adjoining not having been built upon. The 
boiler was put in its place only aboat a 
month ago. So far as was known, it had been 
in good working order from the time it was 
brought into use, and no danger was apprehended, 
the water in the tap outside the house being 
“on,” although a severe frost had been prevail- 
ing all night. The fires were lighted as usual 
in the morning, and nothing was supposed to be 
wrong until about one o’clock, when, without a 
moment’s warning, the boiler exploded, with a 
terrific shock, wrecking everything in its way to 
pieces. The house was so shattered by the 
explosion as to be little better than a wreck. 


Archeology in Rome.—An ancient tomb 
has jast been discovered in one of the side 
towers of the Porta Salara, which is in course of 
demolition for the restoration and enlargement 
of that gate. The architect, Vespignani, who 
directs these works immediately informed 
General Lamarmora of the discovery. The tomb, 
says the Roman correspondent of the Morning 
Post, consists of a sqaare monument of traver- 
tine stone, measuring abont four metres on each 
side, with basement and pilasters in slight relief. 
It had been built up in the tower, on the right 
hand of the gate, on going out of the city. The 
British Archeological Society, according to the 
same authority, has resumed its meetings at the 
Poli Palace. The opening discourse was deli- 
vered on the 30th December, by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
“On the Excavations in Rome during the year 
1870.” On the 6th ult. Mr. C. J. Hemans gave 
a lecture upon the “ Ionndations in Rome.” On 
the following Friday, the 13th ult., Mr. Parker 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Leonine City, from 
its foundation by Leo 1V. to its present condi- 
tion,” followed by a rapid but learned epitome 
of the varied destinies of the Mausoleum of 
Adrian up to its present denomination of the 
Castle of St. Angelo. The Rev. Mr. Shadwell, 
on the 21st ult., read a dissertation of the 
Chevalier L. Visconti, upon the Colosseum, or 
Flavian Amphitheatre. 


Zreland.—The new church and _ refectory 
buildings have been completed at the College of 
St. Stanislaus, Tuilabeg, one of the most im- 
portant educational establishments in this 
country. The recent additions measure 100 ft. 
by 36 ft., and have been completed under 
the direction of the architect, Mr. Charles 





Geoghegan. 
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Opening of a New Reservoir at Laken- 
ham—The Norwich Water Works Company 
have just completed an important work in con- 
nexion with the water supply of the city, in the 
building of a new reservoir at Lakenham. It 
was designed by Mr. Thomas Hawksley, C.E., 
of London, the engineer-in-chief to the company. 
In the first instance contracts were solicited, but 
it was ultimately determined that the company 
should itself undertake the work. The total 
cost has been 6,000. or 7,0001. The company’s 
manager, Mr. Ayris, had the charge of the 
undertaking, and Mr. W. H. Bishop acted under 
him as clerk of the works. The site adjoins that 
on which the old one stands, namely, near the 
church of 8t. Mark. Some 7,000 cubic yards of 
excavation had to be made. The reservoir, a 
covered one, is 128 ft. equare inside, and 17 ft. 
from floor to roof. It is constructed on the prin- 
ciple of groined arches carried on independent 
piers, 64 in number,the outer walls, for strength, 
being made to form a series of bays, the roof 
of each bay terminating ina half-dome. A tank 
is formed at each corner, the outer walls of which 
are circular, with a domed roof, the whole con- 
stituting a corner tie in binding together the 
walls of the reservoir. The floor is made up of 
a bed of concrete, overlaid with a bed of clay, 
covered with bricks, the concrete being ex- 
tended beyond the foundation of the outer walls 
toa puddle clay bank, which is carried up from 
it to above the water-line of the reservoir. The 
quantity of water which the reservoir will con- 
tain is about 1,400,000 gallons. 


The Sanitary Measures of the Govern- 
ment.—Sir C. B. Adderley, M.P., writes as fol- 
lows to his constituents :—" The work which bas 
now occupied me two years, and during this 
recess has kept me much away from the country, 
namely, the chairmanship of the Royal Sanitary 
Commission, seems to be approaching a success- 
ful end. The report is forthcoming, which gives 
a history of our confused and multifarious sani- 
tary laws up to the present time, and extensive 
evidence, oral and written, on the imperfect 
working of local government,—the most vital 
essence of our national vigour,—in most parts of 
the country. It elaborates, throngh comment 
and argument, a complete consolidation into one 
clear statute all the provisions which in every 
town and parish of England and Wales, except 
the metropolis, are required for the health and 
social well-being of the community. Mr. Bruce 
assures me that he and two of his colleagues are 
now hard at work preparing a Bill from these 
materials; and I hope that, while the better 
organisation of our national defences will be 
necessarily the main subject of the labours of 
the approaching session, this great work of 
domestic reform may find its quiet opportunity. 
The idea of the one comprehensive Act will be 
to render. uniform, general, and active the 
powers of local government in every place, 
under the inspection and stimulus of a central 
authority.” 


Ditching by Steam.—The Scientific Press 
(American) gives the following sketch of a 
steam ditching-machine now on exhibition in 
San Francisco:—On a frame, 41 ft. long and 
12 ft. wide, mounted on four wooden wheels, are 
placed a 23-horse power steam-engine, the 
cutting apparatus, and the belts for raising and 
discharging the earth. ‘There are four revolving 
knives for pulverising the ground, 2 ft. in width, | 
and having on each side a blade for turning the | 
sloping edge of the ditch. These can be raised 
or lowered as desired. The earth is thrown upon 
a gutta-percha apron or belt, which elevates it to 
the rear of the machine, whence it is thrown off 
to the side of the ditch by a horizontal belt. 
The machine is claimed to be able to cut daily 
from one or two miles of a ditch, 4} ft. deep, 
4 ft. wide at the top, and 28 in. wide at the 
bottom, three workmen and an engineer being 
— to run it. The entire weight is about 

ns, 


Reformation of Funerals.—A Reformed 
Fonerals Company, in Langham-place, speak of 
their improved system of conducting funerals, 
and “the new and superior hearses and carriages 
which have been built for the Company from 
novel and artistic designs, by Messrs. Corben & 
Sons, of Great Queen-street.” The company 
Will dispense with mutes, velvet horse-cloths, 
ostrich feathers, and all such mere theatrical 
display. Their capital is 10,000I., in 2,000 shares 
of 51. each, of which one-fifth (400 shares) have 
already been agreed to be subscribed. The Dean 


“On Landscape.” — Professor Ruskin is 


to commencing your sketch, (1) The date and 


in which you are looking, and the side from 


solid form represents natural limits, your pencil- 
lines should correspond exactly with these 
limits. In landscape, the outline is often so 
complex that it is impossible to imitate it; it 
is no outline, but only a softened edge. This 
tempts painters to neglect outline and think 
only of colour, thus losing their sense of organic 


for every law and for all the safeguards and 
dignities of their art. Hence it is that land. 
scape has become frivolous and justly despised. 
Turner is a great painter because he 


often loses his outlines, but he can invariably 
find them again at his pleasure. The just law 
of landscape, then, is, that whenever one space 
of colour is distinguished from another by a 
clear limit, it must be marked by a plain and 
accurate outline. The outline should at first 
be equal throughout, though this may be modi- 
fied afterwards. In some of Durer’s best pic- 
tures the outlines are all of the same breadth ; 
and yet he gets by means of them all the de- 
tails of feature and expression. 


Proposed Public Building and Market 
for Windsor.—We understand that Mr. Chars- 
ley is taking active measures to obtain this 








of Armagh is one of the directors. 


necessity for the town and neighbourhood. He 
has communicated with the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, the Local Government Board, the 5th 
Bucks Rifle Corps, the Building Society, the Gas 
Company, and the Water Company, to pro- 
pose to build suitable rooms for holding their 
meetings, and for the accommodation of their 
officers, and also a fire-proof room in the base- 
ment for the safety of their books and docu- 
ments, and an armoury for the rifle corps, on 
their promising to give fair rental for the ac- 
commodation. Satisfactory replies have already 
been given by some of the bodies, and the local 


Express says there is reason to believe that all | 
will gladly avail themselves of this opportunity | 


Shodan? Ages ion for ail 
proses be headlegeuone : orp (4 ake ‘and a number of other gentlemen were also on 


the institutions of the place. This public build. | 


ing, if thus supplied, will have a large room | 
capable of holding 500 persons. Mr. Charsley | 


has promised to give the site, which will be in 
Mackenzie-street, near the railway station. 


Water for the Mild Hindoo.—“ A noted 
man among the Hindoos,” writes the Calcutta 
correspondent of the Times, “has declared 
himself in favour of his countrymen using the 


can really draw an outline. It is true that he | later, 


Fires in the Metropolis in 1870.—From 


lecturing on Landscape in the theatre of the| Captain Shaw’s report on London fires, which 
New Museum, Oxford. In his first discourse, | has just been presented to the Board of Works 
as reported in the Atheneum, the lecturer thus | we learn that the total number of calls to fires, 
sketched out a mode of operation :—* In begin- | or supposed fires, received during the year 1870 
ning asubject, the first thing is to outline it with | was 2,188. The fires of the past year, com- 
a definite terminal pencil-line; but note, previous | pared with those of 1869, showed an increase of 


374; and compared with the average of the last 


time of day; (2) the temperature and the/|ten years, there was an increase of 555. The 
direction and force of the wind ; (3) the direction | proportion of serious losses was, however, about 


the same as that of the last few years. The 


which the light proceeds. As the outline of|number of fires in which life was lost was 


twenty-one. 11,161,446 gallons, or about 
50,000 tons, of water was the quantity of water 
used,—an insignificant quantity, the report 
states, for the work done. Captain Shaw pre- 
sumes that London will not submit much longer 
to the inconvenience and risks of intermittent 
water supply, and anticipates that when con- 


form, their precision of hand, and their respect | stant high-pressure services have been esta- 


blished, the quantity of water used for ex- 
tinguishing fires will be still farther reduced, as 
in many cases a single gallon in an early stage 
is more effective than a million half an hour 


Great Guns.—A correspondent wriites,— 
People are talking of pebble powder and the 
great 35-ton gun which blows out a quantity of 
the 120 lb. charge unexploded. Now, sir, I pre- 
sume it is desired to urge on the 700 lb. peace- 
makers quicker and farther with the same 
number of pebbles (David won a battle with 
only two). The great gun is fired by electricity, 
the swiftest thing known. My proposition is to 
place amidst the pebbles a number of long pla- 
tinum wires, as fine as hair; the instant the 
electricity is transmitted, the platinum becomes 
red hot the entire length of every wire, and 
would give instantaneous ignition to every 
pebble. It may not be generally known that 
barristers’ wigs of the more costly kind are made 
of fine platinum: it is preferred to horse-hair. 
If these legal ornaments (?) were touched with 
a conductor, you would in an instant see a red- 
hot-headed lawyer! It could be tested on some 
testy Q.C. in any of our law courts, and an 
explosion would doubtless take place. 


Amalgamated Society of Engineers.— 
The annual soirée and ball of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers has taken place in St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. There were upwards 
of 1,500 persons present. The chair was taken 
|by Mr. N. Wade, president of the Liverpool 











branch of the society. Mr. James Samuelson 


the platform. The society was established in 
1851, and has now 322 branches, of which 288 
|are in the principal cities and towns of the 
| United Kingdom, nine in Australia, four in 
Canada, one in Malta, one in Turkey, one in 
| France, eighteen in the United States of Ame- 
|rica, and one in Bombay. In February, 1851, 
| there were only 7,417 members, but in December 
| last the number had reached 34,769. The fol- 


ordinary water brought into the town by the lowing amounts have been expended in benefits 


municipality. This has been for some time a 
very serious question, and the declaration will 
be of value—in fact, will be a real sanitary 
victory. Hindoos cannot, the learned gentleman 
says, use any but the Ganges water for religious 
purposes; but for every-day use they are quite 
justified in taking the supply from the muni- 
cipality, especially since no leather but only 
indiarubber is used about the pipes. There is 
little doubt but that this will decide the question. 
The great mass of the people only waited for 
some cue to do what every sensible person among 
them has wished to do if it could be done without 
breaking caste.” 


Society of Biblical Archaeology.—This 
society has been formed. It has for “ its objects 
the investigation of the archsology, history, and 
chronology of ancient and modern Assyria, 
Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, and other Biblical 
lands; the promotion of the study of the anti- 
quities of those countries ; and the preservation 
of a continuous record of discoveries, now, or 
hereafter to be, in progress.” The secretary is 
Mr. W. R. Cooper, 9, Conduit-street. 


Somerset County Lunatic Asylum 
Chapel.—We have received a letter com- 
plaining that Mesers. Parr & Strong, architects, 
who made the design for the chapel, have been 
employed to carry out the works themselves— 
and without the intervention of any building 
contractor. Farther, that the excess of the cost 
over the estimates is well-nigh incredible. We 


| 





during nineteen years: — Donation benefit, 


| 485,8241.; sick benefit, 179,165. ; superannua. 


tion benefit, 53,3271.; accidents, &c., benefit, 
17,6001.; faneral benefit, 55,8501.; benevolent 
grants, 14,8771.; assistance to other trades, 
10,4251.: total, 817,0681. 

Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
At a meeting of the Social Science Association 
on the 30th ult., when Mr. Rupert Kettle read a 
paper “On Boards of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion between Employers and Employed, and what 
is required to give them further Success,” the 
following resolution was passed :—‘ That this 
meeting requests the Council of the Association 
to procure the insertion in any Bill before Parlia- 
ment next Session clauses to secure, for modern 
boards of arbitration, formed to settle trade 
disputes, [the provisions of the Act of 5GeorgelV. 
c. 96, or to provide some other} means for en- 
forcing the attendance of parties and witnesses, 
and the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments before such boards, and for the enforce- 
ment of awards duly made by them.” 


Mysterious Death of an Architect.— Mr 
W. Carter held an inquiry at the Red Lion 
Hotel, Barnes, respecting the death of Mr. John 
Cooper, an architect and surveyor, late of The 
Cedars, Putney, who disappeared from home 
under mysterious circumstances on the 7th 
December, and whore body was found in the 
Thamee, near Barnes Bridge, on Monday last. 
The jury returned as their verdict that the de- 
ceased was found drowned, but there was no 





shall not be surprised to find that the matter is 
explainable. 


evidence to show bow he came by his deatb. 
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Evaporation and Evaporation Gauges. 
A reprint from the proosedings of the Meteoro 
logical Society shows that Mr. George Dines, 
F.M.S., read an able and elaborate paper on this 
subject and on the formation of dew, in No- 
vember last. At the close of the paper, Mr. 
Dines says :— 

« T will briefly state my opinion as to the various canses 
upon which, separately and combined, evaporation 
di ds. . : 

7 iret and greatest, is the movement of the air; this 
varies so much that the evaporation would in some cases 
be seven times as great as in others. 

Secondly. Whatever tends to increase the temperature 
of the water, increases the evaporation; and any thing 
which lessens the temperature of the water lessens the 
evaporation. 

Thirdly. Whatever tends to increase the temperature of 

the dew-point lessens the evaporation ; and anything which 
lessens the temperature of the dew-point increases the 
evaporation,” 
It is curious, we may here remark, to note the 
way in which the surface of a pond, or other 
body of water, will occasionally, on some chilly 
misty morning, smoke as if it were a warm bath, 
and evaporate into the accumulating mist. 


Victoria Philosopbical Institute.—The 
third meeting of the session was held at 8, 
Adelphi-terrace on Monday last; several new 
members were announced. Mr. Savile’s paper 
“ On the Evidences of the Egyptian Monuments 
to the Sojourn of Israel,” was read by Dr. 
Fraser. The Rev. J. H. Titcomb began the 
discussion by proving that several of the author’s 
arguments were untenable, and he showed thecon- 
cord that existed in numerous instances between 
the Scripture accounts, these discoveries on the 
Egyptian monuments, and the statements of 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and the Rabbinical Chro- 
nology of the fourth century. The Rey. C. 
Graham supported some of these arguments, as 
also did the Rev. Dunbar Heath. The chairman 
closed the discussion, and announced that the 
Rev. G. Henslow would read a paper on “ Phyl- 
lotaxis, or the Arrangement of Leaves in accord- 
ance with Mathematical Laws,” on the 20th inst. 


Theatre Royal, Drury-lane.—The annual 
general assembly of proprietors of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, was held in the saloon of the 
theatre. From the financial statement it 
appeared that the total receipts, including the 
balance of 2,8571., have been 10,8801., and the 
payments, including the sum of 1,722. to the 
Duke of Bedford for rent and 2,5501. to the 


trustees of the renters, had amounted to 8,3461.,| Mr. G. H. Drew. Mr. Richard Martin, architect, Quan- 
leaving a balance of 2,5341. The receipts com- | tities supplied by Mr. F, Sparrow :— 


prised the sum of 5,4601. received from the 
lessee. Mr. Marsh Nelson, the architect, read 
his report, which stated that, with the exception 
of some general repairs, the theatre was in a 
satisfactory condition. A long discussion ensued 
upon the disputes existing between the architect 
and the lessee, but ultimately the report was 
adopted. The chairman, in reply to a question, 
said the theatre was not insured. 


Decorative Art.—Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., 
delivered a lecture on “ Decorative Art,” inthe 
Lecture Theatre of the Royal Institution, Man- 
chester, last week. There was a large atten- 
dance. Commencing by stating that trath is 
the essential element of all beauty in art, the 
lecturer proceeded to show that the qualities 
of mind required to produce a work of art were 
two—namely, the power of design and the 
power of imitation; the power of design being 
of two kinds, constructive and ornamental. Mr. 
Poynter led his audience from the consideration 
of a decorated coal-scuttle to that of the greatest 
works of the greatest of artista, 


Another Somerset Sample.—At the last 
weekly meeting of the Bridgwater Board of Guar- 
dians Yeovil practices were illustrated and proved. 
The evil doings in unions are infectious, it would 
Beem, in the western counties. A discussion 
ensued, and it was resolved that as Col. Ward, 
the Poor-law inspector, had already been invited 
to investigate a charge of insubordination 
against one of the hospital nurses, and an alle- 
gation against the matron of changing the linen 
of the hospital patients late at night, he should 
also be requested to investigate the present 


, Cottage Hospital, Petersfiela.—Thé pro- 
ject for establishing a Cottage Hospital for this 
town and the surrounding district, set. on foot a 
little more than twelve months since, has been 
carried to 8 successful issue, the building being 
now quite completed. The hospital, which was 
designed by Mr. Hunt, of Lendon, has been 


Three Boys Suffocated in a Church.— 
Three boys, aged respectively 13, 8, and 5 years, 
sons of Jabez Lumb, were suffocated at All 
Sainte’ Church, Bradford, on Saturday night. 
They had gone into the vault containing the heat- 
ing apparatus, and it is believed they had lain 
down to sleep. When they were found the place 
was fall of vapour arising from the coke by 
which the fire was fed. Only one of the boys 
was alive, and he died shortly afterwards. The 
grandfather of the boys is verger at the charch. 


Yorkshire Architectural Society.—The 
general meeting of the Yorkshire Architectural 
Society has been held at the York School of 
Art. The Rey. Canon Hey presided. The Rev. 
G. Rowe, the secretary, read the report, which 
stated that the society continues in a flourishing 
condition. A paper on the Manor House at 
York, by Mr. Davies, was read; after which the 
Rev. T. Bayly read one on the Stained Glass of 
York Minster, and the Rev. G. Rowe one on 
Kirby Hill Church, Boroughbridge. 


Junior United Service Club.—This club 
has been decorated by Messrs. Holland & Han- 
nen, and Messrs. Holland & Son, under the 
direction of Mr. Moody, of South Kensington 
Museum. 











TENDERS. 


For alterations and additions to St. George’s (Hanover- 
aque) Union, Fulham-road, Chelsea :— 
































ll (Sloane-street) ......+ evoe £2,504 0 0 
Hensh ° 2,593 0 0 
Newman & Manna 00 
Watt & Co.  cccsseroeee 0 0 
Haylock ..........006 sone 00 
Hoare & Poolethwaite .......0++ 2,430 0 0 
WOOO . .rcsscaoreentiventienetnnntenaeni o 2,385 00 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 2,375 0 0 

tate 2,375 0 0 
Wigmore 2,350 0 0 
DE OBR occ ccncssccoungnssanngsogrinetanses 2,345 0 0 
Wright a & Goodchild 2,345 0 0 
Cook & Green ceccossescoes 24 Cesceneee 2,333 00 
Rightioesl He 0 . 

ightingale .....-cercessresseerees 0 
Scrivener & White .. 00 
Manley & Rogers ... 00 
Carter 00 

homp 00 
Torkimgton  .ccccccccsesscccoonseseses: 00 
Turvell (Se iace) ims 0 9 

(Seymour-place) ..... coe 1,845 
Bradley 1,750 0 0 





For house, in Wh -road, Caterham, 8 , for 


Turner & BORS .crvrcceesscccsssseseee £1,069 0 0 











Jarrett 1,063 0 0 
Langmead & Way eccccccsorsveree - 1,050 0 0 
Ward 1,04 0 0 
Smethurst 1,029 0 0 





For main drainage works, for the district of New Shore- 
ham, Sussex. Mr. J. P. Colbron, C.E. :— 
















































































Saunders & Loader .......c0se0000s +» £6,750 0 0 
Harries 5,750 0 0 
Brown 5 00 
Moore... 5,199 0 0 
DOO & BEY sccccinasenivsinnaneinn see 4,730 0 0 
Furniss 4,728 0 0 
OOK. orecscrsccsiesisnnsintetesnoniin . 4,685 0 0 
Vickers & Crane .........0 srosseceee 4,462 0 O 
Blackmore & Howard  ..ss...00+ . 4148 0 0 
Cole 4,133 0 0 
Hayward 3,736 0 0 
Carter 8,620 0 0 
For alterations and additions to the Old King John’s 
te Mansfield-street, Kingsland. Mr, Ed » archi- 
" Foster £427 0 
Cole 425 0 ° 
Pringle a8 0 0 
Cherry 399 0 0 
Blackmore & Morley ...... srrcrserseee 303 0 O 
Stead 385 0 0 
Blott 372 0 0 
Rooney, Brothers .........s000 wcccee STL 8 O 
Hart 360 14 8 
Bennett & Sands.....s0cccccseserress 300 0 O 
345 0 0 
Barton & Groves Pee eeeseroecenevetces 340 0 0 
Lumley & Co, oosee eeeseesoeres: Peeereeees 334 0 0 
Howard 326 0 0 
Crook 312 0 0 
Maers (accepted) ........seersess voce 283 0 0 
Stevens 280 0 0 
For house end shop, at Edmonton, for 
Mosers. Kennard & Buch,, architects :— _— 
Pocock , J 0 0 
Davies 1,400 0 0 
Ward 1,360 0 0 
Field 1,350 0 0 
Wigg 1,285 0 0 
Newton 1,285 0 0 
Rist & Brown (accepted) ......... 1,288 0 0 




















built by Mr, John Gammon, of this town. 


For finishing two c t . 
Jones. Meosts, Kennard & ot el hen 
Newton 1,250 0 0 
ow gy 1,193 0 0 
ist & Brown ....sscseces pencienedoe - 1,000 0 0 
Pocock ‘998 0 0 
vies 
Brown (accepted) Pooretiiiiiteettty $62 19 ° 





For alterations to Central Villa, Great Barford, Beds 
for Mr. James Hart. Mr. F.T. Severs, geckitent vei 























Haywood 0 
Rich: 9 00 
pag many 78 
. He 0 
W. Haynes 7213 9 
Vickers ....cccccccccsccccresesserececeseescs 68 11 6 
Knight & Boston (accepted) ...... 6419 0 
For fittings, at 38 New Bridge-street, Blackfriars 
Messrs. Spiers & Pond, Quantities oupplied by Maer 
Pain & Clark :— 
H duras Mahogany 
nonsqnesnsqpansaas SUOUIE © ebineunina .. £65 { 
Cook & Green vicccssosees G75 seccersenee . a 
Manley & Rogers sess 555 secsssscsese 3 
B sr & Son (aced.) 499 yr ese) 50 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.P. O.—M. H. P.—G. F. &—Meers. W.—J. D.—H. &—H. 
W.L—J. P.—A. BM, F.—J. P.—A Perplexed One.—J. L.—Mr. ¢,~ 
@. A. D.~W. O—B. B. R.—-F. M—B. & J.—G, F. 8.—4. M~ 
Mr. P.—R. P.—C, L. E—H. B. & Sons.—W. A—B. J.—Nemo,— 
J. 1—W. W.—C. L B—J. B. N.—W. E—J. GT. E. E.—Capt. P, 
(any real information will have attention). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily fo 
‘eae 

oTz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. : 
6H” NOTICE.—All Communications respect. 
ing Advertisements, iptions, §c., should be 
addressed 


“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 

In consequence of the Reduction in the News. 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom cam now be supplied with Tue BuitpEs 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen 
Shillings per annwm, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea. Also, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Ninepence each. 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, en being sent to 
the Office, will be bownd at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 








Bath and Other Building Stones of 
Best Quality.—RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depédts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 


Kingdom furnished lication to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.]} 


BUILDERS—ALL SAIN 
Darlaston, Diocese of Lichfield.— 








~ 
w 














For two co at Edmonton, for Mr. J. Jackson 
Messrs. K: » architects :— 
Newton (accepted)  ..s.ssesceresereee £360 0 0 
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, with Nine and wi 
eres ee oe oak Ragrovings, deny Ore doh, 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF 
MEASURING & VALUING ARTIFICERS’ WORKS: 


Containing Directions for taking Dimensions, A 


the same, and bringing the Quantities 


bstracting 
into Bill ; with Tables of Senstathe for Valnation of Labour. 
Originally Edited by EDWARD DOBSON, Architect. 


¥ with Mensurstion and ° 
New Edition, rewritten, Additions on aot ceo and several useful Tables for facilitatin 
By E. WYNDHAM TARN, a Architect, 
Author of “ The Science of Building,” &c. 


London: LOCKWOOD & OO. 


7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


ANTED, « a on ay and thoroughly practical 
Agety to Babee a eg RIS — 


Wax TED, a thoraghly mpetent ASSIS- 


— nae _, 
Mo. 914, Office a to off quantities.—Address, 


ANTED, an active Man in the BUILD- 
Ine TRADE, to get ORDERS on COMMISSION for a 
Jeoetes 2 Article.—Apply to WATERSON & CO. Builders, Forest- 











PARENTS A 
ANTED in a Builder's Of Office, a re- 
spectable YOUTH. Good writer and quick 
premium ‘equtnek--Adheean X febaliies, (tae ag 1" 


ANTED, by a London Firm of Con- 
tractors, a competent STOREKERPER, He must be able 
penn mre neg A ballast barges.—Apply, by letter, wih full 
eh F & SONS, Pickrell’s Post-office, 31, Grange- 








J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT - WATER |ace 


APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, |S 
Greenhouses, &c, 


Manufactories, 
OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS, 
FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


ONE DOOR FROM RAY-STREET. 
Publishers of s Pamphlet on “ Hot-Water Heating.” 








Tue ESSENTIALS of PLANE and SOLID 


EOMETRY, a = Rae ae in France and ———. with ae 
a Cadets in Naval “sod Military itary eh wFeebieal 
By J. B. MORELL, formerly one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 

GRIFFITH & FARRAN, corner of St. Paul’s Churehy «rd. 
Bound in Is. 64. or free for 
TABLES and SfABLE FITTINGS, | “=: 
“ Includes a amount of usefal information on the 


considerable 
subject of which it treate.”— Builder, August 27, 1970. 
8ST. PANCRAS TRON WORK COMPANY, Old Saint Pancras- 
road, London, N.W. 





road, Bermondsey, 8. 





UMBERS AND BUIL 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
WORKING "FOREMAN of PLUMBERS, Character uo- 
Address, 873, Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, bya GENERAL FOREMAN, 
a _ ENGAGEMENT, or Charge of a Job, Just congietel 
oe oP Rd Well up im the building trade in all its 
imonials. A country job not objected to. Age 
bese B. 7. K King Henry’s- walk, Miidmay Park, Dalston. 


ANTED, by a first-class CARPENTER 
and p tnd JOINER, a 4 of PIECRWORK, either Stairs, dashes, 
Preparing and izing. or Ousenet , ina Town or 

Byes aay NEW, 58, Ifield Falham- , 3. W. 











QIGN’ Wait “WRITING and GLASS EMBOSS- 


Practical eee ant of the Art. 


ey Ae GHAM. 
Leadon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. Stationers’-hall-court ; 
and BRODIE & MIDDLETON, Artists’ Colourmen, 79, Long Acre. 


RVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 8U 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 


quantity sur- 
f. — Address, A. 





veyor and esti Uv P 
Mr. Macaulay's, Northallerton, Yorks. 





CIVIL ENGINEER'S PRICE aoe, Wai. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. with Three Plates and penne ante, 


TS CIVIL a ara and CON- 


TRACTOR’S ESTIMATE and PRIvE BOOK (A' for 
for ame. 


CE. 
woop & OO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, B.C. 


EAL AL E’ 8 “ENGINEER'S ARCHI- 
and CONTRACTOR’S POCKET-BOOK for 1871. 
With Bh Grp wee Plates, roan herald gilt edges, ye postage, 4d, 


-EALE’S BUILDER'S and CONTRAC- 


TOR'’S PRICE BOOK for 1871. Originally edited by the 
ate G, R, BURNELL, Req. GR. Limo. cothy ds ; postage 4 





This day is published, ee ae ne es = enlarged’ 
CuviL ENGINEERING: “comprising 


HITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK of 


WORKS, or BUILDER'S MANAGER. Ten years’ experi- 














Engineering, Surveys, Earthworks, | Masonry, | ence. First-class go abroad.— 
ee ee L pen acon Canals a. Rivers, | — M. B. care of Mr. Harwood, Booksslion I a cet 
By Profesor W. J. MACQUORN TANKING, Oi Cir MBERS AND GASFITTERS. 
Trinity Coll Dub., F.K.8.S. Lond, and « 
Professor of Civil Hagineering and ia the 0 Bi Bewia ‘ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Youth. 
fen eng np ge tet. he Aged 18. Used to the above four yours eg ra 
Page it eergeneeen The boos is an hononr to the author.”— read, — Sere wash Sn Pee ap Bi 
eels nel te aes a ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 





a yet higher claim to the g 


ee a want that bas long been felt by the rising generation 
of engineers.” eerie ieee 
uniform with the above. 
1. MAC Liew an ‘nd Mi MILL WORK. Illustrated with 


near] ry 200 woodcuts. ng age 
a3 _ valuable addition literature.”— Mechanica’ 





* It offers at a glance a ready method of preparing stimat 
=e Seis Shed Oe canaeaenae marae ms 


2. APPLIED MECHANICS, With numerous Illus- 








plain and too often ed rules. The great charm of the treatise 
is in its ch a ee News, 
‘By the eame Author, 
OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES, New Edition, 


with e Tilestretions. pries 
The Mo ochre HON of DWELLING- —— 
and the Utilisation of Waste Heat from open Fire-places. 
The EXTRAVAG 
The EXT VAGANT USE bert FUEL in COOKING 
OPERATIONS, with 47 ILiustrations. price Bs 
London : nonane GREEN, & OO. Paternoster-row. 


EWTNER’S COMPREHENSIVE 


4 the Practical Fpecification of every 
Artificers’ Work; with Forms of Bui Con - 

ditions and Agreements, an Appendix, Foet Notes, and 
Rit fe See Sar Satins, 
of materials and coupled with the 
in con struction, will 
architects.” — 





terms in which they can be wrought together 
casey povve es tuneeiieaataienad i ton aia offices of most 
The Builder, 





Just published, in call Sve. price ta, 62, cloth, 
ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. 
By the Rev. W. N, GRIFFIN, formerly (Tutor of St. John’s 
(ia the Suites of Seah ates = Clea course of 


Profewor T. M. GOODEVE, M.A 
<| LONGMANS, GREED. CO. Paternoster-row. 





iy PERGHGAL "DEROGHISIAWs 








ntended for the use of 
My ang, onoam, eeirac d , NESEY 
oy THe call fora thaira Battlon of thts werk is conelasive proof What 
plain wtatem ont of the lew. bearing ‘upon the subject of Letters | Gloucester 
t for Inventions is obviously a matter of great importance. 





tt _— —. we pb oem 
“ Cannot fail text book.” — Mining Journal. 


3. THE STEAM EN INGINE, and other Prime Movers, 
With numerous Tables and Lilustrations. Fifth Edition, Price 


12s 64, 
zs VeEFUL RULES and TABLES, Second Edition. 





“4 ae magi = A 
London : ABLES GRIFFIN & CO. 10, Stationers’ Hall-court. 








ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


“CATALOG =, SPROUFICATIONS. ESTIMATES, 
INVENTORIES, CATA GUES, and every description of 








De also 

as Auctioneer, by the United Land C»mpsny, Limited, and the 

ne ee ene t Society. oe eet 

enon wil be & quired as to charact and tency. Age must 
not exceed 40. No personal iat ons will be attended to, 

sarUabay,, the 18th FEBRUAR willbe the last day to receive 


ba og the duties will be fo:- 
conde on application. —By 
On. LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, mgr meee Strand, London, W.C. 
January, 1871. 


ERTHYR TYDFiL LOCAL BOARD 
of HEALTH.—SEWAGE IRRIGATION.—WANTED, 
SERVICES of a FOREMAN AGRICULTORAL LABOURER, me 
in Sewage Farming, to Superin 
ne eet STecome-at the Sewage Farus of this Board. —— 
Sen aes a yong eee ete asOAY. the “aa ~ 
ore 
delivered at my Oflce, me sas WILLIAMS, Clerk to the Board, 
Merthyr Tydfil, 3rd February, 1571. 

















SHOP FOREMAN, OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CLERK of 
WORKS, a Ba @ thoroughly practical London Builders Foreman 


Joiner by trade. Aged 38. No ae to fill up time at the bench! 
First-class &c,—Address, J. 21, John-strect, Penton-. 
ville. 





N ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 


and detail drawings, &. Terms moderate.—Addres, UMICRON, 
Deacon’s News Rooms, Leadenhall-street, BC. 





A GOOD JOINER requires a JOB, in 
Town or arg: ~ Ped or would Take Sisewuslt,-adleus, Hq, 
tersea Spe 





60, Palmerston-stree' 
HITECTS AND SURV 
N experienced ARCH ITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMAN, aged 37, requinsa RE- a 


Terms for a permanency, 364, per week, payable quarterly. — 
¥ T. A. care of Mr. Tipps, 16, 





YOUNG MAN, accustomed to work a 
STEAM ENGINE and saw- MILL, is in WANT of a similar 
po ony we Good _ references,—. —Address, R. 8. Compton Post- 





RCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by a GENERAL 
ASSISTANT, a "RE ENGAGEMENT. Can aap. survey, 


pare work and detail drawings, specifications, &c. 
oe nares Rep "A RCHITROE, eare of Mr. Robertson, 95, Upper- 
street, , N. 


ANTED, CLERK and TIMEKEEPER, 

envied, to such duties, in an Englueer’s Factory. No 

one need y but those who bave — < ead 
Some, by post, stati ng age Send eet ey to 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


Wax ANTED, by a Young & cOon- 

stant SITUATION, as PLUMBER, in a jobbing shop, 

Willing to fili up his time in zinc-working or gas-fitting. Under- 

stands ee Baten Towa or ny —Addres, B. A. P. No. %, 
Shard’s-road, M Pr Surrey. 














TO BUILDERS AND [RONMONGERS. 


Ween EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 
class GAS and HOT-WATER FITTER, a Beil-banger, 
eS —e gmIfH. Good references.—Address, 918, Office 


of ** The Builder. 


ANTED, by a respectable steady Man, 
a SITUATION, in « peteaican ox other firm, @ me 
pn aca Bays and GLASS —address, No. S81, 


Waste i sel Pt Me 
pr tn A 4" 9, A a Rh ee ” 














fi 

best manner, and are of 
excoute the work In, ‘industiious hab.ta—Address, X. ¥. Otlce of 
«The Builder.” 





Lom TRADE —WANTED, 6 a 
JUNIOR CLERK.—Addrew, ALPRA, 


To ‘ED. by BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a Young Man, a perma- 
nency, as x BER, PAINTER, GLAZIER, WRITEE, 
and PAPERBANGER; or Piecework. Willing to make 
himeeif generally usefal. T.wa or couatry.—Address, E. 8. 8,,Gee’s- 
court, Oxford-street, Marylebone, W. 
DECORATORS, AND OTHERS. 





AN ED & thorough! experienced 
~ Semen Ba Mie and MARBLEK, Bo or JOB. JOB. 
Can be specimens of work oan | em 


Pe gan aad 
Jobs ptly attended on the most 
G. G. 221, Pentonville-hill, King’s-cross. 








Wax. by a ra elders: Son, a SITUA- 


penemas of CARPENTERS 
TION as a WORKING Wages 
: shepherd's: bush, ae 





SS OF mg tow 





CREB 


AEN = ee Oe A 





HON aga aNpIREN ee 4 


eae eee ees ~ 
NPR eet ar Seperate 








a I a I rem ray 
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TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. 
Wis inet by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
shore, TION aR gee pn Vg a2 Coen oe ee — e 





ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


-ANTED, by a thorough practical Man, 
a RE- ENGAGEM ENT as C — ~' WORKS or spear 
FOREMAN. Competent to prepsre drawings, measure up 
take ™ queetitien, and estimate.—Address, W. D. 8, Ebenezei- 
place, gone, Fulbam, 8. W. 


‘ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe 

rienced Man in STAIRS, Shop-front+, Sesh-s and Frames, 
Boxing Shutters, and the general work of a baildicg ; or to Take 
Charge of a Job as Working i at * EMITHLEY, 
19, New-street, Kennington Park- 

70 ARCHITEO 

\ ANTED, by a Builder’s Son, aged 18, a 

SITUATION, as IMPROVER, for one or twe years. No 
salary required. A City Office preferred.—Address, A. F. 3, Percival - 
sirect, Clerkex well, 








TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, FNGINGERS, &e. 

YOUTH, aged 18, of good address, and 

three years’ experience * office business, desires 
PLOYMENT in an Offic: or other wise, in Town or country. ‘tel isa 
good draughtsman, bas an examination in architciu sot 
mechanica' y remarSo and his exhibited drawings bave rece’ 
honourable mention.—Address, H. G. B. 2, New-street, Spring 
gardens. 


BUILDER’S CLERK is open to a RE- 
ENJAGEMENT. Hix years’ experience, estimvting, quan- 
i d supervision, Good references .— 
pag gromnd of Litarten, Birkbeck Institution, Southam pton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, 


COMPETENT ASSISTANT desires a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office, Hes a know- 
ledge of surveying. References to first-class Loudon ee tae! 
Adress, C. H. C. 38, Liquorpon4-street, Gray’s-inn-road, Ww... 


AX ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTS- 
MAN (azed 23) desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, A. C. 
Post-office, Dariington-atreet, Wolverhampton. 














TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS, 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

aged 28, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK. He has here 

in present situation four years. Can have a good character from 
his employer.— Address, H. Post-office, Basingstoke, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL *POREM AN, or CLERK of WORKS, in town or 
country. JOINER by trade. References good. No objection to 
take charge of a job.—W. 3. ms ofield- -terrace, King's- “Foal, Falham. 


\ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 


GENERAL’ or SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS. Thorough’ y 
practical and experience’, and goo! draughtsm sn. first-class re- 
ferences and testimonials. Age 40 —Addres:, B, K 82, Woreley- 
street, Regent-road, Salford, Manchester. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATOR4. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

MANAGING FOREMAN of PAINTERS and DE ORATORS, 

oras WORKING FOREMAN. Can do graining and writing if re- 

quired. Good references. Aged 38.—Address, B, YOUNG, 186, 
Vauxhal!l-bridge-road, Pimlico. 


ANTED, CHARGE of a JOB, or RE- 

ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN. Carpenter by 

trade. Good referencee.—Address, W. A. Mr. Hardy's, No, 6, Old- 
street-road, E.C. 























TO ARCHIT-CTS. 


\ ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 
CLERK cf WORKS. an ENGAGEMENT. Is fully qualified 

to :uperintend the erection of any extenrive works. Firs:-class 

testimonisls.—Address, 863, Office of re The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young) 

Man, aged 22. Carpenter and Joiner. Has been at the trade 
five years. Weges Jow.— Address. T. T. 55, Pleasant-place, Pitt- 
street, St. George’s-road, Southwark. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

GENERAL or WORKING FOREMAN. Carpenter by 

trade. Age 38. Good r. ference. —Address, W. N. 24, Grange-terrace, 
Biue-Anchor-road, Bermondsey. 


TO ARCHITEC(S, &. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT. Has had the management of an office for 
many years, and superintended the erection of numerous bu'ldings 
in town and country. First-class testimoniale.—Address, A. X. Mr. 
Lydi n’s Newspaper Office, Camden-road, N.W. 


TO QUANTITY SURV EYORS, &c. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT. Can abstract, bill, take off. and measure, 
&c. Good references.— Address, Y. Z care of Mra. Pickford, 14, Great 
Jemer-street, W.C. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, to REPRE- 

SENT a HOUSE in the BUILDING TRADE. by a Gent'e- 

map, of good address and experience.—Apply to ALPHA, 13, Kent- 
terrace, a 

















TO ENGINEERS, AND CONTRACTO Ri. 


THOROUGHLY accomplished ENGI- 

NEER and SURVEYOR, who has sr mage Sa the entire 
construction of very extensive waterworks, &c. i: desirous of 
meeting with a similar ENGAGEMENT. Thorough'y coaverssnt 
with all the several branches counecte? terewith. First-class tes- 
timonials.—Address, A, B. 10, New North-street, Queen’s-square , 
London, 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


THREE-BRANCH HAND is in WANT 


of a SITUATION. Can do p’ain z'ne work, gasfitting, &.— 
Address, W. C. 28, King’s-cross-road, W.C. 


A PLAN DRAUGHTSMAN and ORNA- 

MENTAL WRITER. A Yeung Man, aged 20, seeks EM 
PLOYMENT at the above business. Wages not so much «n object as 
a place where be could improve himself.—Addres, W. N. 45, Huater- 
rtreet, Brunswick-square, W.c. 


ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, &:. 


CL¥: RK of WORKS desires an EN- 
GAGEMENT. Has | hai much experience on large works, 
Good testi jals and —Address, 897, Offices of “The 
Builder.” 


A BRICKLAYER WANTS a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT. Has had charge of brickwork. Or will tate 
brickwork, cutting or pointing (piecework, labour only). Aged 35. 
Tenyears’ references Town or country.—Address, R, 1, Selwood- 
place, Falbam-road, Brompton, 8. W. 


N ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by an 

experienced BUILDERS FOREWAN, Carpenter by trade. 

Aged 40 Over ten years’ Lordon experience as journeyman, fore- 

man, and saoere No objection to the c suntry, or to go abroad .— 

= 5 ] B. RB. No. 8, Denmark-street, Cl udesley-road, Islington, 
on, 


N_ experienced GLASS PAINTER 

WANTS as SITUATION. Thoroughly understands all the 
details of the business, preparing drawings, &c Has had con- 
siderable experience in decorating, glaw gilding, &¢.—Address, 
H.K. C. Ofics of “ The Builder.” 


PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER is now 


open for a JOB, as PIRCEMASIEKR. Labour oniy.— 
Addre s, A. B. No. 14, Park-walk. Fulham-road, Brompton. 


























TO PARENTS AND GUARDIAN+. 


N ARCHITECr and SURVEYOR, 


large practice, hasa VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 
Prem'um moderate.—H. 8. 8, 22 Southampton-buildings, W.C. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTH 


A THOROUGHLY ‘practical GENERAL 
FOREMAN requiresa RE-ENGAGRMENT. Has carried out 
extensive works in London, for eminent buildiag firms. Goo: re- 
ferences can be had from last employers,—Address, T. 8. 3, Bell- 
green Cottages, Lower Sydenham. 


DACE 











ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &.— 
GEORGE ELL & OO. pe ag of Carts, Vans, Wagons, 
ee my eh a pw 4 Piaut. 

Trace, DEES. Bi BARROWS, T ES, STEPS, SWINGING 
SCAFFOLDS, PICK- BaLves, 3 HAMMER HANDLES, ao 
Wheels made by Im Machinery on the Premises, 
Barrows, Dobbin and other Carts, for exportation, are 

80 as to be in im their parts, 
Gea ffalding. tadders, Tresties. eo. Lant ar tee 
ENGLISH TIMBER, SPOKES, | FELLOES, STOCKS, FENCING, &, 
Price Liste on application, 


GEORGE But & 00. 


EUSTON WORKS, 946 948, RUSTON ROAD, N.W. — 
BRIDGE WHARF, BISHOP'S RVAD, LONDON, W 


ro SURVEYORS and OTHERS. —A 5 inch 
T 


anomie. with mahogany case and stand FOR SAL’. 
Quite ey warranted, by best London makers. Price 151.— 
Apply, F fix 22, Wynne-road, Stockwell, 8.W. 


Mi Atern, manooocare, DRAWINGINSTRU- 
Le RULE oe 








MENT?, THEODOLITES, FERENTERS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, 


ee 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT, 
201, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE-ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near cares 
Manufacturers of the above, and 1 of Surveying [n- 
ome Free pie ~ 2 three Fae 
— article —— ay ene Instruments of all kinds, 
the best makers, always in stock. 


Jk HE CONTRAOTOR'S LE LE aoe 
LEVELS, akg yy > work, 

be had of 2 Nal ana 
JNO, DAVIS, Mannenceae oF Mining aod oom 


Price List on application. 


Soma ee Manufacturer of MATHE- 














MATICAL INSTRUMENTS to H. M. Government, Belence aad 
Council of india, Admiralty, &. Quip Feise Motel 
Le yoy 186%, for excellence of constraction of 





UILDERS AND OTHERE. 


WANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 


any kicd of CARPENIER’s WORK, STAIRS, by the 
Piece. } one large jobs. Town or country. Or a tituation as 
Working Foreman of a Job. Well up iu all branches.—Addres, 
T. H. 30, Earl-street East Lis-on-grove, N.W. 





PLU MBERS AND BUILD 


ANTED, a SITUATION as s PLUMBER. 


btw | to an up hie time in other branches, if required. 
Address, H. B. 43, Prince’s-equare. St. George’s-in-the- Kast. 


ANTED, by a CABINET MAKER, 


EMPLOYMENT at a JOINER’S or PATTERN MAKER’S.— 
Address, F. G. 63, tunbill-row, Old-street, E.C. 


EMPORARY ENGAGEMFE'T.—A 


SURVEYOR, of great pactical €xperience ip meaeu: ing, esti- 
mating, and quantities, will be glad to give TEMPOKAKY A&S8I8- 
TANCE, Bas had great practice in taking and settling extras and 
omissions. Wou'd undertake the books and accounts of a batlder.— 
Address, SURVEYOR, 11, Duke-street, Portland-place. 


[HE Advertiser, who has had five years in 

& Builder's Office and Yard, and three years in an | pre nthe 

vow b Gerirous of a RE-EXNGAGEMENT. Is well up in all 

the trade. and can take out quantities aod prepare 

Sodne: and finished drawings.—Referenuces to former employers. — 
Address, X. Y. Z. 6, Newton-road, Bayswater, W. 


Tv ARCHILECIS AND BULLUERS. 


7 ‘HE Advertiser, who can be well recom- 

mended, is anxious for some EVENING E MPLOYMENT. Can 

— whe elevations, rerspec:ives, &c. or would post up builders’ 
Address, J. 18, Hurley-road, Lower K-nniagton-iaue, 














ARCHITECTS. 


N Architect ‘would be glad to recommend 

an ASSISTANT now cues his office to any Architect re- 
quiring valuable assistance, Aged 23. Salary two guiucas.—Address, 
ARCHITECT, 263, King’s-road, Cuelses, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


S TTUATION WANTED, by Tor furan 


SMITH. eee GASFITTER, ae Hort- 
HAND.— Address, J. 8. 8 6, Clarendon-terrace, Maida-vale, W. 


RICKMAKING.—The Advertiser having 


been practically engsged in the above for many years in va'ious 
localities, and having implements, &c. is desirous of CONTRACTING 
for the MANUFACTURE of BRICKS at per 1,000. Satisfactory 
references.— Address, 31, Alfred-street, Bow, Mi ‘diesex. 











PPArx PIPE, ‘TILE, and BRICK YARD, 


with HOUSE ond. GARDEN,TO BE - with immediate 
possession. A goo} connexion, Apply to Mr, J. MARTON, Cooling 
Castle, near Rochester, 


ANURE, good STREET SWEEPINGS, 


HES, avd BREEZE FOR SALE, on the City-road Basin. 
App'y, SURV BYOK, Vestry-hali, City- road. ad 


| OCAL BOARDS and OTHERS having 

PARKS or GARDENS to LAY OUT.—The Mudersigned have a 
Lot of GARDEN @K«TS and Strong BENCHES, with backs and 
arms, and fitted with iron standards to carry awaings; which afford 











TO BUILDERS AND SURV BYORS. 


"THE Advertiser, well up in Measuring and 
Estimating, with a practical knowledge of Building in all ee 
a Sine ioe ee a Firm as MANsGK 
an ultimal w t a3 —. 
Otleo wt ote Daaen? oa re @ businese,—Add: ess, ied 


hg rao and MAHOGANY TRADE.— 
WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as SALESMAN and FORE- 
MAN, &c. in tre above, by a h'ghly respectable Young Man. Some 
years’ experience in a Londen yard. Can be well r 





lete shade and shelter to the » and et draw up like 
sun-blinds in dull Weather, or can be readily summoned oo the 
benches altogether for stowing away in winter time.—&. LOW rHER 
& CO. Limited, 18, Picvadilly; or at the Works, 4p quran 
Lanbeth-road, where the benches aud awnings can be 


HANCOCK’S 
[*RLARSUBBER G GAS TUBING, for 


PORTABLE LAMPS, FO! RI WORKSHO 
HOBSE-SINGEING APPARATUS, va, with GAS BU KSHOPS te 
_ PIECE, Looe FLEXIBLE TUBING comp! 








from late employers. — Address, BETA, No. 11, Windsor- sake 
Holloway, N. : 


MBER TRADE. — WANTED, by an 


etic and persevering Man, a SITUAT. 108, a- FORE- 
MAN or +r PALSAMAN, orto take the entire mavagement of a Timber- 
| Good references from last employer.—C. H.C. Pvst-office, Old 








N accurate SURVEYOR, LEVELLER, 

and DRAUGHTSMAN seeks EMPLOYMENT abroad, on 
Railwa: %, or Banitary Works. Good tes:imoniols,—Address, PERSE- 
BR maw = care of Cussous & Sous, Booksellers, Horneastie, Lin- 


DIA-RUBBER DOOR-8STOPS. 

WATERPROOF CART and WAGON COVERS (made any size to 
HORSE-LOIN COVERS (Wa wit 

BELTING for 8AW-MILLS i. “Thnk Mohn ie — 


on for excluding “eras aang Se 
au an venting 
GLASS DéoRs. nema x 


sQOTiOn 


JAMES Eves LAN OOOK, 





corwau! sits, & me woeWaLC BORD Lombos, 
> Gos prot Bg 
Dustrated Price Lists on ie 








25, 96, & 27, BERNERS STREET, oxvoup ovale. LONDON, W. 
A BROWSMITE'S. PARQUET | FLOORS. 
“SOLID” (not ¥ 


The Best man 
SuOw neqts, ©, 5 xEW B BOND LONDON. 
Their “ Speciality ® consists = im being Bg = 
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